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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
APRIL 3-5, 1929 FIRST METHODIST CHURCH DES MOINES, IOWA 
“CHARACTER EDUCATION A COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY” 


THE CONVENTION PLAN 


Actual experience will be the 
basis of the program. People 
who are putting theory into 
practice in unusual field projects, 
or who are making outstanding 
surveys and researches, will con- 
tribute from their experience the 
data which will underlie both the 
formal statements and the dis- 
cussions. Very few set speeches 
will be made. 

“Steering Committee” will 
plan for each session in terms 
of what has gone before, and will 
provide summaries from time to 
time. This will permit the pro- 
gram to grow from hour to 
hour rather than follow pre- 
determined schedules. 

While the names of a few 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
8:00 o’clock 


A. LeRoy Huff, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, Drake Uni- 
versity, presiding. 


Three Addresses: 


The Old and the New in Char- 
acter Education—J. M. Art- 
man, General Secretary of 
The Religious Education As- 
sociation. 

Current Trends in Education 
and Religion— William 
Adams Brown, President of 
The Religious Education As- 
sociation. 

The Growing Recognition of 
Character Education as a 
Community Responsibility-—— 
Raymond A. Kent, Dean of 
Northwestern University. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
9:30 o’clock 


The Community as a Determiner 
of Character 


D. W. Morehouse, President of 
Drake University, presiding. 


Statements of researches, sur- 
veys, and experiments revealing 
the complexity of community 
situations and their amazing va- 
riety of effects upon individual 
and group character. A study 
of such factors as areas of de- 
linquency, conflicts and over- 
lapping between agencies and in- 
stitutions, effects of increased 


persons who are to break open 
problems are mentioned in this 
program, a considerable number 
of equally capable persons have 
been invited to prepare specific 
statements and to lead discus- 
sions. Members of the “Steer- 
ing Committee” are Raymond A. 
Kent, Ellsworth Faris, John J. B. 
Morgan, Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Leon Fram, J. Willard Lampe, 
2; W. F. Davies, and J. Elliot 
oss. 


RAILROAD FARES 


Railroad agents will, on re- 
quest, issue a certificate to pur- 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


mobility, rapid communication, 
and modern recreations. 

Jesse F. Steiner, Professor of 
Sociology, Tulane University, 
rank N. Freeman, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago, 
Henry N. Wieman, Professor of 
Theology, University of Chicago, 
Clifford Shaw, Research Direc- 
tor, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, M. J. Exner, 
of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, and others. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 o’clock 


Sectional Meetings 


Two sessions have been re- 
served in which smaller groups 
of persons particularly interested 
in certain of the major commu- 
nity institutions will meet to 
study those particular institu- 
tions. These sectional gather- 
ings will work on the basis of 
reports of actual surveys, re- 
searches, and experiments. 

Programs for these Sectional 
Meetings are published on the 
following pages. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
8:00 o’clock 


Problems of Individual 
Adjustment 


Eugene Mannheimer, Rabbi Con- 
gregation B’nai Jeshurun, Des 
Moines, presiding. 


Case studies and other analy- 
ses of personalities, showing the 
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chasers of transportation to the 
convention. Presentation of the 
certificate at Des Moines will en- 
able delegates to purchase re- 
turn tickets at half rates. Be 
sure to request a certificate. 


EXHIBITS 


In the Social Hall of the 
church a number of publishers 
and others have exhibits of 
significant material for workers 
in religious and character edu- 
cation. A visit to these exhibits 
will be well worth while. 


inner factors and the community 
influences that are instrumental 
in the development of ideals, at- 
titudes, and conduct. 

John J. B. Morgan, Professor 
of Psychology, Northwestern 
University, Edward S. Ames, 
Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Shailer Mat- 
hews, Dean of the _ Divinity 
School, University of Chicago. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
9:30 o’clock 
Sectional meetings, continuing 
the program of Thursday after- 
noon. 
FRIDAY MORNING 
11:00 o’clock 
Annual meeting of The Relig- 
ious Education Association, for 
reports, election of officers, and 
other business. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 o’clock 
Joint meeting of all the sec- 
tional groups, with reports by 
representatives from each sec- 
tion, and discussion. 


FRIDAY EVENING 
6:00 o’clock 


Banquet 

Three addresses on the Future 
of Character Education. 

Theodore G. Soares, Professor 
of Religious Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, J. Elliot Ross, 
Chaplain to Catholic Students, 
Columbia University, and Ar- 
thur J. Todd, Professor of So- 
ciology, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

















PROGRAMS OF AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 





A Jan td, of P £. 2 7 
Educators in Local 
Church Fields 


John R. Lyons, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, Claremont 
California Presbyterian Church, 
presiding. 

This is an organization within 
the membership of the R. E. A. 
It includes men and women who 
are engaged as weekday church 
school workers, directors of re- 
ligious education, and others en- 
gaged professionally in local 
churches. Any person interested 
in these problems is invited to 
attend. 

9:30—Reports of outstanding 
experiments dealing with the 
church as a community educa- 
tional institution. 


2:00—Interpretations and crit- 
icisms of these experiments in 
the light of the total community 
situation: philosophy, methods, 
outcomes, next steps. 

6:00—Dinner meeting. Broad- 
ening concepts of the religious 
worker's task. A frank facing 
of impending changes in philoso- 
phy and organization. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3RD 


Conference of Workers 
With Boys 


Roy Sorenson, Regional Boys’ 
Work Secretary, National 
Council of Y. M. C. A., pre- 
siding. 


General Problem: In what 
ways and to what extent is boys’ 
work, as operated at present, a 
vital factor in community pro- 
grams of character education? 


9:30—An analysis of the pres- 
ent situation in the boys’ work 
program, by Goodwin B. Watson, 
Research Secretary, National 
Council Y. M. C. A. In the open 
forum discussion A. J. Gregg, 
Program Secretary, National 
Council Y. M. C. A., will lead, 
followed by such men as ° 
Ryland Boorman, Chicago Boys’ 
Club; Allen Carpenter, Educa- 
tional Director, Chicago Boy 
Scouts, Charles Ford, State Sec- 
retary for Y. M. C. A. of lowa, 
and David Sonquist, Program 
Secretary, Chicago Y. M. C. A. 


2:00—Experiments which are 
under way in local communities. 


A number of men representing 
community churches, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Boys’ 
Club Federation, Young Men's 
Christian Association, and simi- 
lar organizations, are being in- 
vited to present definite — 
which are being made to ve 
this problem. 


6:00 — Dinner Meeting. Na- 
tional trends in boys’ work 
which suggest making boys’ work 
a vital factor in the community 
life. Brief statements will be 
made by Judson P. Freeman, Di- 
rector of Professional Training, 
Boy Scouts of America; R. K. 
Atkinson, Boys’ Club Federation, 
New York City; Percy Hayward, 
Director of Young People’s Work, 
International Council of Relig- 
ious Education; Walter L. Stone, 
Professor, M. C. A. Graduate 
School, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Wyland, Educational Director, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Banquet speaker, Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Director of Institute 
of Character Research and Pro- 
fessor at lowa State University: 
The Outlook in Boys’ Work. 


PROGRAMS FOR SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


I. The Family 


A. J. Todd, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Northwestern University, 
presiding. 


Preliminary statements as a 
basis for discussion will be made 
by Miss Willystine Goodsell, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia 
University, Clifford Shaw, of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, E. R. Mowrer, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, Northwestern 
University, Mrs. Grace Chaffee, 
Professor of Sociology, the Uni- 
versity of lowa, Miss Effie Doon, 
of the Department of Social Serv- 
ice, Des Moines, and others. 

Holding in mind conflicting 
theories of character, whether 
there are definite character 
traits-in-general, or whether 
there are social situations and 
character preparation for these 
situations, the group will work 
upon a two-fold problem: 

First, character training for 
family life. This will involve 
such questions as when and 
where such character training 
should begin, methods and pro- 
cedures, lessons from the war, 
from social hygiene experience, 
from the activities of the Chris- 
tian Associations, from investi- 
gations of the movies, etc. 

Second, character training 
within the family for other as- 
pects of social life. This would 
involve: 


1. Services of the family in 
fostering certain qualities valu- 
able to survival and evolution. 

e need a critical evaluation of 
the traditional views of such 
writers on moral evolution as 
John Fiske, Sutherland, and Wes- 


termarck. 


2. The primitive family as a 
character building agency. 


3. Testing current sex the- 
ories and theories of character 
building by a study of the Com- 
ing of Age in an _ elementary 


tribe (to distinguish between so-_ 


cial and hereditary patterns). 

4. What is normal commu- 
nity life, what is a normal fam- 
ily, and what may it be expected 
to do by way of character build- 
ing for a normal community? 

5. Division of labor between 
social institutions in the matter 
of character building, and how 
it is being recast. 

6. The technique of correlat- 
ing family disorganization and 
personal instability (perhaps 
suicide would offer a clew here). 

7. The pathology of the 
child-parent relation, and what 
it reveals as to character forma- 
tion. 

8. Family disorganization and 
its effect upon child character. 

9. Special research needed in 
the general field of the family 
and character training. 
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One of the most concrete fea- 
tures of the symposium be 
the compilation of a bibliography 
covering the problem. 


2. Public Schools 


M. G. Clark, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sioux City, lowa, pre- 
siding. 


Among those who will partici- 

te in the discussions are S. R. 

ogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, 
Frank N. Freeman, Professor of 
Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Goodwin Watson, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia 
University, W. F. Barr, Profes- 
sor of Education, Drake Univer- 
sity, Herbert W. Bohlman, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Drake Uni- 
versity, Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for lowa, and others. 

No simple explanation or pan- 
acea is adequate in i with 
the character process. The en- 
tire “moral geography” is in- 
volved. Before public schools 
can go far in character educa- 
tion, it will be necessary to sur- 
vey character making processes 
in the broad, and determine what 
educational factors and what 
educational pr P 
character values. It is obvious 
that the school must see its task 











and set forth its program in re- 
lation to other institutions and 
influences which combine to de- 
termine attitudes. 


The purpose of this section, 
therefore, is to discover what 
factors are involved in the pro- 
cess, and how schools may be 
organized most effectively to 
meet their responsibility. On 
the basis of experimentation and 
research, the following problems 
will be discussed: 


First, out of what does char- 
acter develop? Several areas of 
experience and their relation to 
the child's school experience, 
need to be considered: 


Home associations: Parental 
influences, influence of brothers, 
sisters, and other members of 
the family, the influence of fam- 
ily servants, of home economic 


problems, and of the general 
home atmosphere and home 
ideals. 

Neighborhood associations: 


The influence of playmates and 
gang associates, the tone of 
trysting places, the types of 
gang resorts, mature life influ- 


ences, general social environ- 
ment, ideals of success. 
School associations: General 


atmosphere and attitudes of the 
school, the companion group 
(individualistic gang), quality of 
teacher respect, quality of stu- 
dent respect, the school use of 
real life motives, the ability of 
the school to connect with the 
child's intelligence quotient, the 
influence of school successes and 
failures. 


Church associations: The 
child's conception of religion, his 
attitude toward religion, the 
church's activities and oppor- 
tunities for cooperation, religion 
interpreted in life ideals, and 
in attitudes toward the child's 
fellows. 


Reading and literature associa- 
tions: The type of daily papers 
allowed in the home, the type of 
magazines read, books and other 
literature at home, use of the 
public library, and clandestine 
readings. 


Social and sex problems:  In- 
fluences of the social group, the 
manner of receiving sex instruc- 
tion, and the type of instruction 
received. 


The influence of personalities: 
Every individual is attracted by 
certain personalities. The group 
will need to consider the per- 
sonality influence coming 
through each of the above aa- 
sociations. 


Second, what is the school 
job as a part of the total situa- 
tion? 


Third, Definitions of outcomes. 
A report of the committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose of syn- 
thesizing important steps in the 
preceding discussions. 





3. The Charch 


W. C. Bower, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, presiding. 


An Experience in Cooperative 
Thinking. The section will be 
set up on a conference basis. 
It will be an experience in 
cooperative thinking. There 
will be no formal addresses. 
Widely differing viewpoints, ap- 
proaches, and experiences will 
be shared in an effort to dis- 
cover the resources of religion 
for character education and the 
issues which it faces under the 
conditions of a complex and rap- 
idly changing modern world. 


Widely Differing Approaches. 
The conference will open on 
Thursday afternoon with the 
presentation of widely differing 
viewpoints and approaches by 
a number of the most outstand- 
ing religious leaders in Amer- 
ica. Father J. Elliot Ross, of 
Columbia University, will present 
the problem of the conservation 
of the church's past as an in- 
stitution in its relation to prog- 
ress. Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of 
the Chicago Sinai Congregation, 
will set the problem in terms of 
the universal aspects of religion. 
Professor Arthur L. Swift, of 
Union Theological Seminary, will 
set the church in its relation to 
other community institutions. 
Professor Ellsworth Faris, head 
of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago, 
will assess the church as a func- 
tioning social institution. Pro- 
fessor Samuel C. Kincheloe, re- 
search technician, of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, will pre- 
sent the church in its relation 
to the factors of change in the 
local community, giving the re- 
sults of his studies of the mi- 
grating church in a great metro- 
politan area. Dean Shailer Ma- 
thews, of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, will 
set the problem of the church 
in its relation to the new moral- 
ity. Professor Edward Scribner 
Ames, of the Department of Phi- 
losophy of the University of 
Chicago and pastor of the Uni- 
versity Church of the Disciples, 
will present the relation of the 
church to experimental religion 
as a process of discovering the 


religious values of changing 
modern life. 
An Experiential Approach. 


These presentations will be from 
the standpoint of concrete ex- 
perience rather than abstract 
ideas and generalizations. It is 
hoped that the discussions that 
will follow through Friday after- 
noon will address themselves in 
a realistic fashion to the spe- 
cific and concrete experiences of 
the local community and of the 
larger current national situation. 


A Search for Agreements and 
Differences. While it is hoped 
that this sharing of viewpoints 
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and experience may reveal large 
areas of agreement and many 
common resources, an attempt 
will be made to discover differ- 
ences as the bases for critical 
and constructive thinking and 
for opening up new and fruitful 
ways for the redefinition of the 
function of the church under the 
new conditions that confront it 
in the modern world and for 
fruitful experiments in religion 
as a dynamic and creative fac- 
tor in the reconstruction of per- 
sonality upon a moral and spir- 
itual basis. 


4. College and University 


J. F. Balzer, Professor of Socifol- 
ogy, Carleton College, presid- 
ing. 


The Midwest Section of the 
Association of Teachers of Re- 
ligion is cooperating with the 
R. in preparing the pro- 
gram for this section of the con- 
vention. Among those partici- 
pating in the discussions will be 
Professor Edwin D. Starbuck of 
Iowa State University, Dean 
Raymond A. Kent of Northwest- 
ern University, Professor Hed- 
ley S. Dimock of the Y. M. C. A, 
College, Chicago, President D. 
W. Morehouse of Drake Univer- 
sity, President R. M. Hughes of 
Iowa State College, Ames, Dean 
Ralph E. Wager of Emory Uni- 
versity, Professor E. E. Do:am 
of North Central College. 


At the first session the group 
will study character shaping 
factors in the college community. 
A survey and analysis of the 
factors and forces in the college 
community which are significant 
in shaping the social attitudes 
and habits of its members. The 
response of students to these 
situations will be an _ integral 
part of this analysis. Brief de- 
scriptive statements will be made 
of a number of investigations, 
surveys, and researches reveal- 
ing these forces, and their im- 
pact on students’ attitudes and 
character. Some of these re- 
ports will deal particularly with 
methods and_ techniques for 
studying the college community 
and its effect on persons. Oth- 
ers will provide factual material 
from a variety of studies and 
researches. 


At its second session the 
group will study methods of 
controlling the character shap- 
ing factors in the college com- 
munity. Attention will be fo- 
cussed on methods and means 
for directing or controlling the 
important character Lae <a sit- 
uations so that desirable out- 
comes may be more largely 
achieved. A number of brief 
reports will be made of experi- 
ments, studies, and projects 
representing different approaches 
to this general problem. These 
descriptive reports will deal 
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with significant things being 
done in_ teaching, personnel 
work, administration, and col- 
lege organizations. The teach- 
ing of the Bible and the admin- 
istration of the more formal re- 
ligious organizational programs 
will be adequately teented, but 
in light of the larger situation. 


5. The Library 


M. S. Dudgeon, Chairman of the 
Board on the Library and 
Adult Education of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, pre- 
siding. 


Among those who will partici- 
pate are F. K. W. Drury, Execu- 
tive Assistant, American _Li- 
brary Association, E. G. Wil- 
liams, pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Des Moines, 
Cc. H. Compton of the St. Louis 
Library, E. O. Grover, Professor 
of Literature in Rollins College, 
and others. 


The problem of the group will 
be to discover how character 
may be influenced by books and 
libraries, and how these influ- 
ences may become more potent 
in character building. The dis- 
cussions will probably be di- 
vided into two parts: 


First, the influence of books 
and reading on character, (a) 


on the individual, (b) on a given 
group, (c) on the community. 


Ss d, the inf ce of the 
library on character: 


What is the library actually 
doing toward the building of 
character? What is it doing 
within its walls in the stimula- 
tion of reading, and the guid- 
ance of readers to use whole- 
some books? What is it doing 
in community contacts and in- 
stitutional relationships? 


What might the library do in 
developing further opportunities 
for character building influ- 
ences? There is need for con- 
structive critical analysis, for a 
study of trends and shifts in 
library work, for a discovery of 
further opportunities to cooper- 
ate with other community insti- 
tutions. 





6. The Press 


Willard G. Bleyer, Dean of the 
School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, presiding. 


Among those who will par- 
ticipate are Harvey Ingham and 
W. W. Waymack of the Register 
and Tribune, Des Moines. 


On the basis of studies that 
have been actually made, and 
the experience of the members 
of the section, the group will 
consider the following problems: 





1. Qhanging newspapers in 
a changing world. 


2. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages to the community of the 
publication of news of crime, 
scandal, and vice. 


3. The influence on children 
of the Sunday colored comics. 


4. Should a newspaper that 
goes into the home print only 
such material as can be read 
aloud in the family circle? 


5. The relation of the news- 


paper to co y ts 
and recreations. 





6. The relation of the news- 
paper to community educational 
activities. 


7. The relation of the news- 
paper to public health. 


8. The relation of the news- 
paper to social service agencies. 


9. The relation of the news- 
paper to problems of inter- 
group, inter-racial and _ inter- 
national understanding and good 
will. 


10. The relation of the news- 
paper to fundamental ethical and 
moral issues in contemporary 
society. 
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Regional Convention of the 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
New England Area 


to be held at 
Phillips Brooks House in the Yard of Harvard University 
May 1 and 2, 1929 


Character Education a Community Responsibility 
—A Functional Interpretation— 


May 1 
Afternoon 
2:30-5:00 p. m. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


(1) As revealed in Clinical Di- 
agnosis— Dr. Augusta 
Bronner 

(2) As revealed in Vocational 
Guidance—Dr. A. Capone 

(3) As revealed among Coilege 
Students — Dean E. H. 
Hanford 
Each address will be fol- 
lowed by a five minute 
question period. 


Evening 


7:30-10:00 p. m. 


PRESENT DAY PROGRAMS 
OF CHARACTER EDUCATION 
(1) Character Education in the 
Boston Public Schools—J. 
E. Linnehan 
(2) Character Education in the 
Synagogue — Rabbi Harry 
Levi 
(3) Character Education in the 
Church — Professor A. J. 
W. Myers 
(4) Character Educationin 
Other Agencies— 
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(1) Typical Exhibits: 
(a) Commercial exploita- 
tion of human needs 


and interests—Profes- 
sor Richard C. Cabot 


(b) Sex Adjustment—Dr. 
Alfred Worcester 

(c) Vocational Adjust- 
ments—Professor John 
M. Brewer 


(2) Educatonial Principles — 
Professor Hugh Hartshorne 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF RELI- 
GION AND EDUCATION IN 
CHARACTER FOUNDATION. 


(1) J. Edward Sproul—Leader 
of Discussion 
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The Rockefeller-Stewart Controversy: 


Its Moral 


Implications 


66H CANNOT SEE,” writes a church 

leader, “in what way the Rocke- 
feller-Stewart controversy is related to 
the field of religious education.” If by 
being related he means the blind or par- 
tisan espousal of either party in this 
controversy, we would grant that this is 
out of the province of statesmanlike re- 
ligious education. This is not necessary 
or expedient. Educational leaders, how- 
ever, and especially those from the 
church, are responsible for mining deep 
into the issues of human life for the 
purpose of bringing to the surface the 
spiritual values involved. 

The very wide editorial comment by 
newspapers of all ranks, reveals that the 
press and the people who read news- 
papers are giving much attention to the 
moral issues of the controversy. What- 
ever opinion may be regarding parties in- 
volved, the vigorous interest manifested 
at least indicates an aroused public mind. 
This episode is, in fact, a dramatic por- 
trayal of a deep seated trend in contem- 
porary business. 

If the chief responsibility of the church 
is to reveal the spiritual possibilities in- 
herent in contemporary social processes, 
then the church and other educational 
agencies will be remiss in their responsi- 
bilities if they do not avail themselves of 
this aroused public mind and direct it to 
the spiritual significance of the issues in- 
volved. 

If spiritual values are implicit in all 
that an individual or corporation does, 


educators must insist that business lead- 
ers are, above all other persons, re- 
sponsible for guiding business into ways 
that realize universal service as contrary 
to the mere profit motive. The profit 
motive as an end in itself is dangerous 
and inimicable to human good. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has indi- 
cated the moral implications of this pres- 
ent controversy. Its editorial represents 
the preponderance of editorial opinion on 
the subject: 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Victory 


It became obvious upon.the eve of the 
stockholders’ meeting which occurred re- 
cently that the power of Col. Robert W. 
Stewart over the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana had ended. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., won. It 
was necessary to the morals of business that 
he should win. What Col. Stewart and his 
associates did thas had many apologists, but 
no one has ventured to say that any corpo- 
ration, either through its officers or its 
stockholders, could put its sanction upon it. 
That was the impossible postulate of Col. 
Stewart in his battle with Mr. Rockefeller. 
He proposed to show by a majority vote of 
the stockholders that what he did in the 
matter of the Continental Trading Co. deal 
was legitimate. It was not legitimate, and 
the stockholders have said so. It was ridic- 
ulous to say, as one of them did say, that 
so long as the corporation declares rich divi- 
dends the stockholders are not concerned 
about its methods. If that were true it could 
not be long until stockholders would be 
fixing the amount of money the officers of 
a corporation might make by exploiting the 
company, which would be absurd. 

Col. Stewart ceases to be chairman of the 
board of directors of Standard Oil of In- 
diana, a position which paid a salary of 
$125,000 a year. He imagined that he could 
beat the moral point, but he could not. He 
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was perhaps emboldened in that view by the 
success with which Doheny and Sinclair had 
overcome the Government in its efforts to 
prosecute them. They are all part of an 
oligarchy which ‘has believed itself omnipo- 
tent. Amazed as it was by the Sinclair case, 
the country was still unprepared for the ef- 
frontery of Stewart. It owes Mr. Rockefeller 
a debt of gratitude for lifting his powerful 
hand against so sinister an attempt to make 
dishonesty in business ethical. What he has 
done ought to have a lasting and salutary 
effect upon business standards in the United 
— The Post-Dispatch congratulates 
im. 


Religious educators should certainly be 
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as alert in discovering the implications of 
“burning issues” as are members of the 
secular press. Contemporary educators 
are contending that reality in the educa- 
tive process depends upon its relation to 
crucial experiences in everyday life. It 
would seem, therefore, that if our educa- 
tional institutions, whether church, school, 
or home, are unable to realize upon such 
a crisis ad is revealed in the Rockefeller- 
Stewart controversy, they are impotent 
to serve the generation in which we live. 
J. M. Artman. 
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Progressive Educators Meet 


HE NINTH ANNUAL Conference 

4 of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation has just been held in St. Louis. 
It was more an experience of critical self 
analysis and reaffirmation of the cardinal 
principles of faith than the blazing of 
new trails. The conference theme, “Edu- 
cation, An Active Process,” is a cue to 
the philosophy of the “new education.” 
Dynamic, self initiated pupil activity was 
again contrasted with the “lesson-to-be- 
learned,” listening process. An interest- 
ing elaboration of this philosophy has 
been prepared by Mr. Victor E. Marriott, 
and is published in this issue of RELIG- 
tous Epucation. A brilliant critique of 
the “old” and “new” schools has also been 
made by Rugg and Shumaker in their 
recent book, The Child-Centered School.* 
There is nothing strikingly new to re- 
port about the St. Louis meeting. Par- 
ticularly is this true with reference to 
technique. The program consisted of set 





*A stimulating contrast can be made by comparing 
this conference with that of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A. just held at Cleveland 
to consider the theme “How Can the Public Schools 
Serve Democracy, Increasingly Produce a Higher Type 
of Citizen?” 


speeches, luncheons, dinners, exhibits (the 
exhibits were rather unusual), and corri- 
dor debates. Professor Alexander Mei- 
klejohn, director of the experimental col- 
lege, University of Wisconsin, was the 
headliner. He opened the conference with 
an address, “Turning the Intellectual 
Flame Into Creative Achievements.” Ex- 
cept for two or three other speakers, such 
as Professor F. G. Bonser of Teachers 
College, and Dr. Paul L. Dengler, Di- 
rector of the Austro-American Institute, 
Vienna, the speakers were teachers and 
administrators from experimental schools 
where the new philosophy is being tested. 
Dr. Dengler’s description of the Austrian 
schools was one of the most intelligent 
and inspiring demonstrations of the pos- 
sibilities of the new education that was 
given. There was little representation on 
the regular program from the public 
schools. Such persons were present, but 
largely as onlookers. 

Despite the fact that the “new educa- 
tors” derided “fixed seats, nailed to the 
floor, lockstep precision, rigidity” and the 
“pouring in methods” of public schools, 
they did not escape these objectionable 
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factors in conducting their own confer- 
ence. There was little time for group 
discussion or mutual sharing of expe- 
riences. Probably the informal discus- 
sions in the corridors were nearest the 
shared process. A redeeming feature 
about the speeches, however, was the 
obvious fact that most of them were made 
by persons who had done rather fascinat- 
ing pieces of administrative work. On 
the other hand, the major parts of such 
reports were often confined to the indi- 
vidual’s notions rather than to an objec- 
tive, descriptive picture of experiments in 
process. 

On Friday morning, after a rather tire- 
some “pouring in process,” thirty minutes 
were given for descriptive reports of six 
experiments. This was one of the most 
illuminating periods of the entire confer- 
ence and carried with it fundamental sug- 
gestions for a more fruitful procedure in 
conducting a conference for next year. 

We do not wish to infer that the sit- 
uation was wholly negative. One got the 
impression of being in the presence of a 
group of people possessed with a free- 
dom, a vitality, and a consecration seldom 
found in ordinary conventions. Here was 
a virile and intelligent group—crusaders 
against deadening formalism in all educa- 
tion—who were conscious of making 
paths for a new day in educational theory 
and practice. Any fairminded observer 
would be compelled to recognize that even 
though their methods and plans never be- 
come officially adopted by educational in- 
stitutions in general, the spirit of this 
movement would profoundly affect edu- 
cational philosophy and procedure for the 
next generation. These teachers were 
possessed with a sense of mission. The 
spirit of John Dewey hovered over every 
session. Though absent, he spoke through 
his disciples. Some of his disciples, how- 
ever, might appear, to those who were 
acquainted with him, to lack the poise, the 
perspective, and the maturity of their 
master. Many of them seemed to expect 


the millennium to come rather suddenly. 

Such terms as “creative activity,” “real- 
ness,” “self initiated enterprises,” “open 
mindedness,” “pupil centered enterprises” 
characterized almost every address. 

A few principles stood out: education 
must be considered as a whole process— 
no “extra-curricular activities” ; real edu- 
cation puts a premium on open minded- 
ness—curiosity and the research attitude ; 
it puts an individual in competition with 
himself and not with his fellows; it is an 
inclusive and unified process—the home 
is the dormitory and the school and the 
parents are co-professors in an inclusive 
process; to be effective it must give to 
groups a real interest in problems ; it must 
bring to the pupil interesting, fruitful, 
and satisfying experiences; to be real, 
education must deal with dynamic activ- 
ities. 

The school and the home were the two 
major institutions to the fore in the entire 
conference. The relation of these two 
institutions to other agencies was little dis- 
cussed and scarcely brought into the pic- 
ture. This was probably due to the fact 
that in most experimental schools the 
situation was much less complicated from 
the institutional point of view than one 
would find in the community where he 
was dealing with the public school and 
its inter-institutional relationships. As 
one public school superintendent said, if 
progressive educators will get at the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges and help us 
break the deadlock there of formalism and 
unintelligent demands on the elementary 
schools, we can do things also. He was 
further convinced that progressive edu- 
cators had not given due credit to public 
schools for the rather unusual progress 
that is being made there away from rigid- 
ity, formalism, and a cut and dried cur- 
riculum. 

The practical-philosophical approach to 
education prevailed. There was an ob- 
vious skepticism of much that goes under 
the name of research. Not even the cus- 
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tomary scientific jargon was in vogue. 
This does not mean that the “new educa- 
tors” did not appreciate the values in 
genuine research. Their opposition to 
the superficial aspects of research finds its 
counterpart among research men them- 
selves. Professor Judd,* for example, 
says, “I find in some quarters a deplorable 
confusion as to what research really is. I 
find that people think of mere service 
tasks as worthy of the name research.” 
The practical experimentation carried on 
by the progressive educator is certain to 
bring useful results. There were enough 
projects reported and results demon- 





*Journal of Educational Research. May, 1928,— 
“The Place of Research in a Program of Curriculum 
Development.” 
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strated to indicate that, if nothing else, 
the new education is pointing the way to 
a new type of teacher who will not only 
find “realness” in his profession, but will 
help children to find “reality.” 

Such conferences mark trends in con- 
temporary education which no one, re- 
gardless of his personal approval or dis- 
approval, can afford to ignore. They have 
fundamental implications for those inter- 
ested in character or religious education. 
This fact seemed to be ignored by min- 
isters and other representatives of or- 
ganized religion in St. Louis. Probably 
not more than a half dozen ministers at- 
tended the conference. 


J. A. Jacobs. 





Sacco and Vanzetti* 


If religious education has as one of its 
objectives to understand our neighbors, 
and understandingly to respect their per- 
sonality, then this book contains first- 
class material for pupils from, say, the 
beginning of adolescence. For here two 
Italian immigrants pour out their very 
souls to their friends in fascinatingly 
broken English. 

And such souls! Ceaseless reference 
to their mothers, whom they hold in rev- 
erent affection; delicate responsiveness to 
friendly interest; generosity towards 
those who disagree with them; sense of 
humor, and a touch of wit; and affection 
as deep as it is pathetic. Any teacher 
who needs a sample of parental love will 
do well to read Sacco’s letter to his wee 
daughter, Ines—a letter written a month 
before his execution. The tot had man- 
aged to write him a letter. “You don’t 


~ *Sacco and Vanzetti, The Letters of edited by 
Marion Denman Frankfurter and Gardner Jackson, 
(Viking Press, 1928, 414 pages, $2.50.) 


know, Ines, how dear and great your 
letter was to your father. It is the most 
golden present that you could have given 
me or that I could have wished for in 
these sad days. . . . When I die, it will 
be buried with your father, who loves 
you so much.” Four days before the end 
he writes to his 12-year-old son, “So, 
Son, instead of crying, be strong, so as 
to be able to comfort your mother, and 
when you want to distract your mother 
from the discouraging soulness, I will 
tell you what I used to do. To take her 
for a long walk in the quiet country, 
gathering wildflowers here and _ there, 
resting under the shade of trees, between 
the harmony of the vivid stream and the 
gentle tranquility of the mother-nature, 
and I am sure she will enjoy this very 
much, as you surely would be happy for 
it. But remember always, Dante, in the 
play of happiness, don’t you use all for 
yourself only, but down yourself just 
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one step, at your side and help the weak 
ones that cry for help.” 

Poetic feeling toward Nature is here, 
too. “If I was a poet,” says Sacco, 
“probably I could describe the red rays 
of the loving sun shining and the bright 
blue sky and the perfume of my garden 
and flowers, the smell of violet that was 
comes from the vast verdant prairie, and 
the singing of the birds, that was almost 
the joy of deliriany.” 

And consider the self-analysis of Van- 
zetti: “I neither boast nor exalt. I fol- 
lowed my call. I have my conscience 
serene, I regret nothing except the un- 
speakable agony that my destiny causes 
to my most beloved ones. And strange 
indeed, I cannot even hate my murderers 
and my diffamers. I even pity them. 
But oh! how they hate; how they fear; 
how unhappy they are.” 

But this book is more than the mirror 
of two remarkable personalities ; it is also 
a vivid introduction to a social-conflict 
situation. In a startling concrete way it 
reveals how these two social radicals feel, 
and why; and it presents in clear outline 
the thought of one workingman, Van- 
zetti, who reads books, broods, and 
thinks. His mind is obviously of supe- 
rior grade, and his moral perceptions are 
not less keen. Unlike Marx, he is a 
voluntarist, not a determinist. Society is 
to be reconstructed by thought-directed 
effort. Vanzetti is sure that any large 
social improvement depends upon the 
moral improvement of men, which means, 
for him, increasing love between men. 
One actually beholds his own struggle 
not to yield to his terrific temptation to 
hate, and to transfer his final trust to 
force instead of love. As a philosophical 
anarchist, he disbelieves in compulsion 
and shrinks from the shedding of blood. 
“The more I live, the more I suffer, the 
more I learn, the more I am inclined to 
forgive, to be generous, and that the vio- 
lence as such does not resolve the prob- 
lem of life.” 
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Whether one has much or little sym- 
pathy with Vanzetti’s social philosophy, 
whether or not one believes that he and 
Sacco were guilty of the murder with 
which they were charged, here is teach- 
ing-material that will enable advanced 
classes to grasp a situation and ask the 
right questions about it. What a gain 
it would be if, before having fixed opin- 
ions upon social policies, we acquired a 
habit of seeing what the questions at 
issue really are! 

Why were two such men put to death? 
Four days before the dread event, Sacco 
wrote to his young son, “Yes, Dante, 
they can crucify our bodies today as they 
are doing, but they cannot destroy our 
ideas.” The judgment of an extraor- 
dinary array of intelligent men the world 
around, many of them eminent lawyers, 
declares that these two despised “dagoes” 
did not have a fair trial, and that in fact 
they did not commit the crime with which 
they were charged. Since they were put 
to death the evidence on this point has 
increased. The dreadful belief grows 
that their own judgment of the situation 
was correct in that killing was the answer 
of a smug society whose selfish founda- 
tion-principles had been challenged. 

Is it possible that the religious forces 
of this country were insufficiently in- 
terested in righteousness to intervene? 
They had plenty of time and opportunity, 
for Sacco and Vanzetti were prisoners 
seven long years before the fatal current 
was sent through their bodies, and the 
publicity was broad. If this bit of cur- 
rent history is not a matter of interest 
to religious educators, what is the mean- 
ing of religious education? The least 
that we can do now, if this is our con- 
cern, is to acquaint the rising generation 
with the awful facts in the hope that we 
can justify Vanzetti’s faith in man. 
“Human nature,” he says, “is good. I 
would assert it even if I burned a hun- 
dred times, or chained for hundred 


lives.” —George A. Coe. 








The Religious Education Association 


wishes its Journal to serve as a clearing house for hopeful 
experiments in religious and character education. In the 
pages which follow we present a summary report of a Sem- 
inar “concerning the relations of Romaa Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants,” held at Columbia University, January 30 and 31, 
under the auspices of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 


The addresses made at the conference are published 
almost in full. Reports from the discussioa round tables are 
summarized in considerable detail, and the papers prepared 
by Mr. Silcox and Mr. Clinchy interpret the Seminar. 


We believe that this report is worthy of study as an 
example of adult education in process. The method employed 
was a combination of addresses and discussions, with inter- 
pretative summaries. Three small round tables provided 
opportunity for more careful discussion of particular problems. 


It would have been of real value to publish the entire 
report of the discussion, but space prevents. Better still 
would have been a movie-tone record of the proceedings, for 
this would give a more adequate background to evaluate 
method. A movie-tone would, for example, show the leader 
of a great religious order requesting permission of the con- 
ference to speak as a social psychologist for the moment, and 
then using this privilege to poiat out the dogmas of his group 
which practically shut the door to friendly appreciation on 
the part of other groups. The conferees spoke not only frankly, 
but sometimes with heat, although, throughout the confer- 
ence, they actually enjoyed fellowship with members of other 
faiths. 


Readers might well attempt to visualize the conference 
as they read the reports, in order to appreciate as far as pos- 
sible the actual give aad take of the conference floor. 


It is the hope of those who promoted the conference that 
both the material and the method of the conference will be 
suggestive to those who are trying to stimulate rethinking 
and reorientation of attitudes among members of different 
faiths in other places. 


The committee will appreciate letters of comment on 
both the material and the method of the confereace, as well 
as suggestions for other possible techniques which might be 
employed in reorienting prejudices and distorted attitudes 
among religious and racial groups. 
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Protestant-Catholic-Jewish Relations: 


A Seminar 


at Columbia University 


C. E. Sucox 


ROUP DISCUSSION has finally 

made an appearance on the front 
page of the tabloids! The issue of the 
New York Daily Mirror for February 1, 
1929, contained among its leading pic- 
tures, one of Professor Harrison S. 
Elliott at the inevitable blackboard con- 
ducting a discussion at one of the round 
tables of a Seminar at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

This Seminar was held January 30-31, 
under the auspices and direction of the 
National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, an organization initiated in 1927 
to 

“unite Jews and Christians in good will; and 
to promote cooperation in behalf of a social 
order more nearly based on those ideals of 
justice, fellowship, and peace which are com- 
mon to the prophetic traditions of Jews and 
Christians alike.” 

Those responsible for the promotion 
of the Columbia Seminar felt that there 
need be no divorce of the spirit of good 
will from the frank facing of difficulties 
due to difference, and that real amity and 
understanding could not be attained 
merely by pronouncements, on the part 
of all three participating groups, of sin- 
cere regard for one another, but by the 
application of conference methods to the 
consideration of areas of real friction. 
They wished to make an educational ap- 
proach to what is essentially a conflict 
situation. 

The purpose of the conference, as 
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stated in the prospectus, was to deal with 
the many areas of conflict between Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Protestants in our social, 
economic, and religious life. The break- 
ing up of the Christian group into Protes- 
tants and Catholics made it possible to 
get a richer variety of points of view 
into the meetings of the Seminar, and 
served to divide the “majority” group 
into two sub-groups, either one of which 
might, when certain questions were being 
discussed, have much more sympathy 
with the “minority” Jewish group than 
with each other, although at other times 
they might feel a sympathy with each 
other due to their common stake in the 
Christian tradition. There are certain 
advantages, from a discussional point of 
view, in having a three ringed circus. 
Almost anything is better than just two 
points of view! 

This is, perhaps, the first time in his- 
tory when members of these three groups 
have come together in the search of a 
better understanding and to discuss 
frankly points of difference and friction 
between them. Moreover, while the dis- 
cussion was not theological in its charac- 
ter, the social complications created by 
different points of view were freely aired, 
and it goes without saying that this made 
necessary some careful planning. 

For example, it was necessary to secure 
the consent of the Catholic diocesan 
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authorities for the participation of mem- 
bers of that faith in the seminar. Had 
the drive been for “unity”, it is doubtful 
if such consent would have been given, 
as conferences for that purpose, such as 
Malines and Lausanne, have been dis- 
couraged by a recent encyclical of the 
Vatican. But those who were promoting 
the Seminar were not disposed to cherish 
any fantastic dreams of unity. They 
were content to discover ways and means 
of being decent with one another and 
understanding better what the other 
groups said they felt, what they thought 
they felt, what they actually did feel, and 
why they felt as they did. Conference 
can help in that discovery if it is set up 
with care. There is always, of course, a 
danger that conferences of this character 
may find the groups further apart at the 
conclusion than they were at the begin- 
ning, so real and divisive the emerging 
differences may seem! Thus, those who 
run the danger of rousing sleeping dogs 
must guard against undesirable conse- 
quences. 

It was wise that the conference should 
meet on neutral soil. Columbia Univer- 
sity has always been open to Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews alike. Hence, all 
three groups felt at home. Then, too, it 
was an educational institution, and those 
who participated in the discussion felt 
in a measurable degree the necessity of 
approaching all the questions with a de- 
sire to discover the truth with as much 
objectivity and detachment as might be 
possible. 

At the opening meeting there were 
three addresses; one by Father J. Elliot 
Ross, a Roman Catholic priest, one by 
Rabbi Isaac Landman, and the third by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler. These 
addresses set high standards for the en- 
suing discussions which took place at 
three round tables; one on Vocational 
Adjustments ; a second on Misrepresenta- 
tions of Religious Beliefs and Practices; 
a third on Community Areas of Conflict 


and Cooperation. Each round table held 
two sessions lasting two hours each. 

It was deemed necessary to prepare 
the agenda for these discussions very 
carefully. This was done by a member 
of the staff of the Inquiry, who had 
made some special researches in the mat- 
ters under discussion, and the questions 
when formulated were then sent out in 
mimeographed form for criticism to such 
as expected to participate in the discus- 
sion, or whose advice was deemed of 
peculiar significance. Revised in the light 
of the criticisms which were made, they 
were then printed and became the official 
syllabus of the discussion. At some of 
the round tables, these questions were 
not closely followed, but what might have 
been disastrous was avoided by the char- 
acter of the leadership and the personnel 
of those participating in the discussion. 
Some of those who enrolled in these 
groups complained that they came defi- 
nitely prepared to discuss certain ques- 
tions, and found themselves called upon 
to discuss a different set altogether. 

Membership in the round tables was 
limited, but invitations were extended 
quite liberally. Most of those invited to 
the round table number one were persons 
connected with vocational bureaus or 
organizations devoted to personality 
training, social service agencies or social 
research societies. Those invited to the 
second group were for the most part 
ministers, priests, or rabbis, although a 
large number of laymen and social work- 
ers was also enrolled. Those invited to 
the third round table were persons 
largely engaged in community organiza- 
tions such as the Community Chest move- 
ment, the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Welfare Asso- 
ciations, Associations for Adult Educa- 
tion, and Goodwill Leagues. In this way 
the personnel of each of the groups had 
a rather unusual body of experience to 
report and consider. 

No reports to the press were permitted 
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from the round tables. This was done in 
the interests of perfect frankness, and 
the metropolitan press respected the 
wishes of the National Conference in 
the matter, although it would have been 
simple for them to send “spies” had they 
so desired. At the last meeting of the 
Seminar the members of all three round 
tables assembled in a common room, 
where summaries of the discussions at 
each round table were given; from the 
first by a Jewish rabbi, from the second 
by a Catholic priest, and from the third 
by a Protestant minister and social re- 
search worker. At one of the round 
tables, there was a steering committee 
consisting of a Protestant, a Catholic, 
and a Jew. It was unfortunate that it 
was not possible to set up similar com- 
mittees in each of the other round tables. 
The presentation of reports from all 
three round tables at the final session was 
followed by another brief discussion, and 
this meeting was open to the public, and 
reported in the daily press. 

It was deemed advisable to issue mem- 
bership cards, and this was found salu- 
tary later when certain persons, who had 
read reports of the Seminar in the papers, 
and saw a great opportunity to make 
orations, took the floor, not to consider 
the question being discussed, but simply 
to air some of their own feelings. When 
challenged to present their membership 
cards, or at least to prove that they had 
been participating in the discussion from 
the beginning, they were unable to do 
so, and were immediately asked to give 
the floor to those who could do so. Those 
who participate in such a Seminar should 
understand the necessity of attending all 
the sessions. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate that the 
participating groups were not represented 
in the same proportion at all three round 
tables. At one of the round tables there 
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was, for instance, but a single Catholic, 
and the difficult role of being the spokes- 
man for her particular group might more 
equitably have been shared with others. 


In connection with the second round 
table, and through the courtesy of 
Bishop Noll of Indiana, a large exhibit 
of the anti-Catholic literature circulated 
during the last presidential campaign was 
shown. This “data” gave a very real 
pungency to the discussion, although the 
criticism was expressed that similar ex- 
hibits of anti-Protestant or anti-Jewish 
literature might also have been well dis- 
played. While other data was offered as 
evidence, it became increasingly clear at 
certain of the round tables that although 
those in attendance had unusual knowl- 
edge of conditions, yet it was difficult 
for them to point to any carefully tab- 
ulated facts, or to offer definite statistics 
to prove what their experience led them 
to believe true. It thus seemed that there 
was great need for the scientific examina- 
tion of these alleged facts, and the gather- 
ing of irrefutable data. 

Members of all three participating 
groups have expressed their satisfaction 
in the conference itself and the contacts 
on deep levels which it makes possible. 
Several have expressed the desire, if not 
the intention, of organizing similar Semi- 
nars in different cities of the country. To 
facilitate such endeavors, the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians offers 
in this issue of Religious Education, the 
addresses made at the opening meeting 
and closing banquet, together with the 
summaries of the three round table dis- 
cussions. The National Conference 
stands prepared to place its experience, 
as far as its resources permit, at the 
disposal of tri-faith groups in American 
cities who wish its help in setting up such 
meetings. 
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Great Expectations 


FATHER J. Ettiot Ross 


OMEONE HAS SUGGESTED as a 

ninth beatitude, “Blessed are they 
that expect not.” Perhaps it is somewhat 
presumptuous for me to state my ex- 
pectations of this Seminar. Neverthe- 
less, I am reminded that we often get 
what we expect. The teacher who ex- 
pects honorable conduct, hard work, in- 
terest in study from his pupils, is much 
more likely to get these reactions than 
the teacher who expects dishonesty, 
cheating, lack of interest. 

And so I am going to make bold to 
state some of the expectations that I 
have regarding this Seminar. 

The first expectation is that all those 
participating in it should be perfectly 
frank. If this Seminar is to accomplish 
anything, it can only be upon the basis 
of frankness. We must learn the worst 
that any others have to say about us be- 
hind our backs. That will be the first 
step towards taking the beam out of 
our own eye or showing the other fellow 
that he has a beam in his. 

Allied to frankness by more than 
alliteration must be fairness. We must 
not only be frank, we must be fair. I 
suppose one of the easiest ways of fail- 
ing in regard to fairness is in attributing 
false motives to other persons. 

If it is difficult at times to be sure of 
one’s facts, it is much more difficult to 
be sure of the motives actuating other 
persons. While we are perfectly frank, 
we should at the same time be very care- 
ful in reading the motives actuating the 
conduct of other persons, and we should 
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be careful about the significance that we 
attribute to facts. 

Burke said that it is impossible to in- 
dict a whole nation. I would not say 
that it is impossible, because we have 
had indictments of whole nations. But 
it is eminently unfair to indict a whole 
nation for what individual citizens may 
have done. And it is just as unfair to 
indict a whole Church for what certain 
individuals professing allegiance to that 
Church may do. We want to be perfectly 
fair, at the same time that we are per- 
fectly frank. 

Fairness will lead our frankness to 
take also this line: we must be frank not 
only in stating our estimate of the in- 
justice done against us, but we must 
be frank, too, in admitting—if it should 
be proved—that we have been wrong in 
our statement of facts or supposed facts, 
wrong in our interpretation of motives, 
wrong in the importance we attribute to 
these facts. 

It takes a great deal more courage, I 
think, to admit frankly one’s own mis- 
takes than to bring charges against some- 
one else. It takes more courage to tell 
our own group that they are wrong 
than, posing as a hero in the eyes of our 
group, to tell other groups that they are 
wrong. 

I think we have a right to expect that 
those who participate in this conference 
should have even this higher sort of 
courage, should be heroes not in the eyes 
of their own groups, perhaps, but at least 
in the eyes of the God of Truth. 
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Running through our frankness and 
our fairness must be good humor. We 
must have a keen sense of humor—not 
in the sense that we see a joke, even, 
perhaps, upon ourselves—but that there 
should be a smile even in stating the most 
unpalatable truth. 

You may remember, in Owen Wister’s 
book, The Virginian, the incident where 
some man, rather unaccustomed with 
western ways, applied a typically Ameri- 
can epithet to the Virginian and found 
himself suddenly looking down the bar- 
rel of the Virginian’s gun. “Well,” he 
heard coming with a slow drawl, “when 
you call me that, smile.” The stranger 
smiled. 

Though I do not expect the members 
of this conference to call each other 
names, still when they do have unpalat- 
able things to say they should say them 
with an unforced smile. If we have this 
courtesy, this good humor, this fairness 
and frankness permeating our meetings, 
we may expect some good to come out 
of this Seminar. 

I am not optimistic enough to think 
that we are going to reform the world 
overnight, or even the United States, or 
that we shall eliminate all points of fric- 
tion between these three great groups. 
Even Mussolini or Kemal Pasha might 
not have such power and influence—and 
we need not overestimate our own im- 
portance in this world. But we may ex- 
pect that each one who attends will be 
educated to some extent, and will learn 
some of the things that other groups are 
saying about many of the injustices attri- 
buted to him and his group. We may 
even hope that these members will later 
use, according to their opportunities and 
influence, the lessons they have learned 
here; and that they will influence their 
own circles to bring about a better un- 
derstanding between these three great 
groups—Catholic, Jewish, Protestant. If 
the Seminar is successful in this way, 
we may expect it to be imitated else- 
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where, that other groups im different 
parts of the country will come together 
for such discussions. It will not be like 
the stone cast into a lake sending out 
ripples to the farthest extremities, be- 
cause those ripples decrease in force as 
they leave the center. We may hope 
that other conferences, learning by our 
experience and our mistakes, may become 
even more important and influential. 

As I have tried to express to you the 
expectations that I have of the Seminar 
[ have felt acutely conscious of my own 
inadequateness. I could wish we might 
have had a great Catholic churchman 
like Cardinal Gibbons to represent us 
here—a man who did more than any 
other Catholic of this generation, I think, 
to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, 
and one of whose last messages of his 
long life was, “Young men, expect great 
things.” 

Cardinal Gibbons had passed through 
the experience of the Civil War, the 
panics of ’76 and °93, and finally the 
great World War, yet he was undismayed 
in facing the future. He expected great 
things, and he passed on that message to 
others. 

Though he is no longer among us his 
spirit lives. I want to close with a story 
that is told of Cardinal Gibbons in the 
biography written by Dr. Will, of 
Columbia. 

At some civic function in Baltimore 
where there was to be a procession, by 
some oversight places were not assigned 
to the different persons. And so Bishop 
Pever, the Episcopal Bishop of Maryland, 
came up to the Cardinal and said, “Your 
Eminence, in my Church the place of 
honor is at the rear of the procession. 
And if that is true in the Catholic Church, 
also, then I shall precede you.” Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, taking him by the arm, said, 
“My brother, we shall walk together.” 

You will note, as Dr. Will remarks, 
that the Cardinal did not call him 
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“Bishop” but “brother.” He had been 
addressed by a term, “Your Eminence,” 
higher in ecclesiastical rank than “Bish- 
op,” and so with his delicate courtesy he 
replied, “My brother.” 
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I shall close with that spirit of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons and say; My brothers, we 
shall walk together in this conference, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the cause of 
truth. 


II 


Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


Rassi JsAAc LANDMAN 


LAWGIVER in the Old Testa- 

ment once gave a commandment 
to his people, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” A rabbi is quoted in the New 
Testament who reiterates this selfsame 
precept as one of the two chief com- 
mandments. 

Christians and Jews have been read- 
ing these books and repeating this com- 
mandment for nearly fifty generations, 
Volumes, expository and exegetical, have 
been written on the subject by the shelf 
full. Sermons which, if laid end to end, 
would reach from here to the seventh 
heaven, have been preached on this text. 
And yet neither Christians nor Jews 
have obeyed the commandment to love 
one’s neighbor, nor have they ascended 
on the height of vision sung by their 
common poet, “Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” 

This humiliating circumstancd seems 
to have been constitutional between 
Christians and Jews from the very be- 
ginning. Ever since Christianity started 
as a sect in Judaism there has been no 
concord, no mutuality between them. 
For nigh onto twenty centuries their re- 
lationships have been characterized by 
discord, antagonism, even hatred to the 
point of bloodshed. 

Viewing the history of this relation- 
ship, one would suppose that Christianity 
and Judaism possessed nothing in com- 


mon to start with and that they are anti- 
podal in purpose and objective. Only 
latterly have the intelligent and thinking 
among Christians and Jews become aware 
of this paradoxical slander in man’s re- 
ligious record, this baffling scandal in 
civilization’s chronicle as written by the 
western world. 

As we study the historical background 
to this anomaly, it becomes obvious that 
antagonisms which trace their source to 
religion are rooted in prejudgment and 
misunderstanding. Black obscurity has 
engulfed the transcendental purpose of 
both Christianity and Judaism. The 
starting point is intellectual confusion. 
Christianity is confounded with Chris- 
tians; Judaism with Jews. 

It is a base misrepresentation to hold 
Christianity responsible for the evils 
wrought by Christians who know not 
what they do in Christianity’s name. It 
is a foul perversion to abuse Judaism for 
the iniquities done by Jews who know 
not what they do in Judaism’s name. Men 
and women may call themselves Chris- 
tians or Jews, but if in the name of these 
respective religions they have developed 
toward each other hatred instead of love, 
antagonism instead of sympathy, hos- 
tility instead of kindliness, discord in- 
stead of concord, then they misunder- 
stand Christianity and Judaism, they de- 
feat and destroy the sublime idealism 
which has evolved these religions out of 
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the spiritual and ethical experiences of 
humankind. 

Both Judaism and Christianity are in- 
spired by a common ideal and are en- 
deavoring to reach the same goal. What 
has impeded the progress? What has 
prevented the realization of the com- 
mon hope? What has erected the 
barriers that stand, seemingly insur- 
mountable, between Christian and Jew? 
This: A long series of misunderstand- 
ings, which must be overcome and cleared 
away before Christian and Jew can unite 
hands and join forces for the march that 
will achieve universal brotherhood. 

On the part of the Christian, there is 
the crucifixion story, in which the Jew 
is featured as the villain of the redemp- 
tion epic. Then there is the theological 
concept that the Jew has played his fitful 
part on the world’s stage and should have 
shuffled off this mortal coil. As a nat- 
ural consequence, the Jew’s persistent 
will to live, though declared dead, has 
antagonized some Christians. The Jew 
was denied the rights of man among 
men. He was subjected to restrictions, 
persecutions, and exclusions that drove 
him in on himself with fateful conse- 
quences that multiplied the misunder- 
standings. 

On the part of the Jew, there was, first, 
the urge to fight back, then helpless sub- 
mission to unhappy circumstance. Forced 
on his own cultural development, driven 
to trades and professions that were out- 
lawed by the church, denied world con- 
tacts, the Jew bred traits and inhibitions 
that forced him to become different, a 
stranger among men in countries which 
he had inhabited for centuries. 

Today, however, every force in human 
life is being reexamined, reappraised, re- 
established on newer foundations. The 


idealism of the world is again in flux. 
We do not think as our fathers thought. 
We do not believe as our fathers believed. 
Nothing is deemed vital that is fixed. Not 
a single standard of value is received as 
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ultimate. Are we so Utopian, then, when 
we believe that the boon of the future 
lies in the destruction of the barriers 
that separate nation and nation, religion 
and religion, man and man, when we be- 
lieve in the bridges of goodwill and bet- 
ter understanding that will unite all these 
in common brotherhood, the ultimate sal- 
vation of both Christian and Jew? 

America is the hope, the one hope, in 
the world’s turmoil of hostility and con- 
tention, where Christian and Jew may 
come to that fuller understanding which 
will inaugurate the era of genuine broth- 
erhood. Here, where men are free to 
think and believe without molestation, 
Christian and Jew might well inquire 
into the age old fictions which for cen- 
turies have alienated them in bitterness 
and unfriendliness, might well adduce 
the facts that will unite them in cordial- 
ity and fraternity. 

Historic reference to Judaism and 
Christianity as mother and daughter is 
no mere verbal gesture. Believer and 
atheist, sectarian and skeptic, are in ac- 
cord with this fact. Where, then, has 
vanished the mother and daughter love 
throughout the centuries since the one be- 
got the other? Fictions, perversions, dis- 
tortions, half truth, and untruths have 
entered in to alienate and sunder them, 
producing estrangement instead of af- 
fection, conflict instead of concord, hatred 
instead of love. 

It cannot be said that ethnic distinc- 
tions have created an unbridgeable chasm 
between Christian and Jew, for racial 
differences are spanned by the sense of 
kinship which unites humanity more and 
more as the world goes spinning on. Nor 
can it be said that their religions have 
wrought this horrible state between 
Christian and Jew, but the misunder- 
standing of their religions, for true Juda- 
ism is no more anti-Christian than true 
Christianity is anti-Jewish. 

How, then, can we best approach our 
problem? Let me reiterate what Father 
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Ross has said: above all, let us be utterly 
frank and unsparing even to cruelty with 
each other. There will be certain Jews, 
I warn you, who, hearing of your frank- 
ness, will cry, “Anti-Semites.” Let 
them cry and abuse. You be staunch and 
brave for the truth, as you see it. 

Where you misunderstand, where you 
are misinformed, where you misinterpret, 
the Jews present will correct you and set 
you right with good humor. But do not 
hold back what is in your minds and in 
your hearts. From your own point of 
view, be disciples of the Prophet who 
declared unto Israel his transgressions 
and unto Jacob his sins. And we Jews 
participating in the conference promise 
you that we shall do the same for you 
and to you. 

Why is there economic discrimination 
among Protestants and Catholics against 
Jews? Are there Jews who will not em- 
ploy Protestants or Catholics? Are there 
Jews who will not employ Jews? Speak 
out. Let us understand, you who are 
employers and you who have scien- 
tifically investigated the circumstances. 
Naught but mutuality and better under- 
standing can result from such a frank and 
open discussion. 

Is there a type of religious miseduca- 
tion which lies at the root of the antag- 
onisms between Christian and Jew? To 
what is such miseducation due? How 
can the evil results be corrected ? 

Now, it is obvious that the chief cause 
of misunderstanding between Christian 
and Jew is rooted in the fact that Chris- 
tianity is practically a closed book to 
Jews, as Judaism is to Christians. Chris- 
tians still approach Jewish Scriptures 
not to judge them for what they are, the 
record of Israel’s spiritual experience, 
but from the point of view of their par- 
ticular theology. Jews do not read the 
New Testament at all. It has been anath- 
ema to them from the days when the 
organized church introduced Jewish per- 
secutions. 
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Blame can be ascribed to Jews for their 
ignorance regarding Christianity. Blame 
can be ascribed to Christians for their 
ignorance regarding Judaism. Perhaps 
this is partly due to the fact that Chris- 
tians exalt Christianity above all other 
religions. Perhaps it is partly due to the 
fact that Jews exalt Judaism above all 
other religions. 

And yet both are still steeped in me- 
dievalism, even barbarism. The adher- 
ents of both have much to answer for, 
since the two religions are founded on 
the propositions and predicated on the 
formulas of the unity of God and the 
love of man, and have the Golden Rule 
of Hillel and Jesus to live by. 

But if it be true that the time has not 
yet come for Judaism and Christianity 
to enter upon the heroic adventure of re- 
turning to their pristine teachings, if it 
be true that the time has not yet come for 
Jews and Christians to live in accordance 
with the common ethical and humani- 
tarian doctrines of their faiths, we can 
at least begin to understand each other. 
For ignorance is the cruel sire of fear, 
fear is the shameful mother of prejudice 
and hate; and the Christian who hates the 
Jew is unfaithful to Christianity, just 
as the Jew who hates the Christian is 
unfaithful to Judaism. 

We are here assembled to search and 
find the truth, that we may pursue affirm- 
ative action towards solving some of the 
common problems that concern us as 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. This 
much we shall surely learn and, when we 
have learned, teach: that while each of us 
will continue as heretofore to walk in 
the name of the Lord his God, we can 
yet live together beautifully in unity. And 
to those who will ask, “What are the 
practical, tangible results of your con- 
ferences?” we answer, it is modern 
miracle enough when Protestants, Catho- 
lics and Jews are agreed to discuss their 
disagreements agreeably. 
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Ill 
No Fanciful Undertaking 


PRESIDENT NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER 


T WOULD BE difficult for me to 

overstate my feeling and my convic- 
tion as to the large importance of this 
gathering. Great oaks from little acorns 
grow. It may be that out of this group, 
as a beginning, heralded by such signifi- 
cant, eloquent, and moving discourses as 
those to which we have just listened from 
Father Ross and Rabbi Landman, a 
movement may be begun that will re- 
generate a public opinion that sorely 
needs regeneration. 

Any old-fashioned American like my- 
self, imbued from childhood with belief, 
eager belief, in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government and social order, 
could only have passed through the 
months of last summer and autumn with 
shame and humiliation. Rarely have I, 
actively participating in affairs, been so 
depressed, so humiliated, and so cha- 
grined as by the multiplied evidences that 
public opinion had drifted far from the 
foundations upon which the fathers had 
built it. 

This is no fanciful undertaking to 
which you have set your hands. It is 
serious, it is difficult, it is bound to be of 
long continuance; because the task is to 
restore and to strengthen a fundamental 
faith—a fundamental faith that is relig- 
ious, a fundamental faith that is political, 
a fundamental faith that is social, a 
fundamental faith that is individual. And 
upon that faith, restored and strength- 
ened, must be built conduct—conduct per- 
sonal, conduct group, conduct national. 

My privilege is primarily to welcome 
to the university this company of men 
and women assembled for these grave and 
high purposes. To no place on this con- 
tinent could you have come more fitly. 
Almost one hundred and seventy-five 


years ago the charter of this institution, 
granted by authority of King George II 
of England, passed the seals and brought 
what is now Columbia University into 
existence. After granting to the gover- 
nors of the College and their successors 
the general powers of government and 
control of the institution, the charter 
then provides that these governors: 


“may set down in writing such laws, ordi- 
nances and orders for the better government 
of the said College and students and ministers 
thereof as they shall think best for the general 
good of the same, so that they are not repug- 
nant to the laws and statutes of that part of 
our Kingdom of Great Britain called England, 
or of our said Province of New York, and do 
not extend to exclude any person of any re- 
ligious denomination whatever from equal lib- 
erty and advantage of education, or from any 
of the degrees, liberties, privileges, benefits or 
immunities of the said College on account of 
his particular tenets in matters of religion.” 


Those words were written in 1754. 
They represented the conviction, the high 
spirit and the ideals of the founders of 
Kings College of the Province of New 
York, which is now Columbia Univer- 
sity. And it has been our endeavor, as 
it must lawfully be the endeavor of those 
who come after us, to live up to those 
words. 

Some twenty-five years ago we built 
for this University a chapel for religious 
service. After it had been completed, 
Bishop Potter, a dear friend, a trustee of 
the University, said to me one day, “Mr. 
President, when are you going to conse- 
crate the chapel ?” 

I said, “Bishop, I do not propose to 
consecrate the chapel. I propose to have 
it dedicated.” 

“But, why?” he asked. 

“Because,” I replied, “if we consecrate 
the chapel, you are Bishop; if we do not 
consecrate the chapel; I am Bishop”—to 
which Bishop Potter replied that I was 
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entirely right, that he had not thought of 
it, and that the pulpit of the chapel of 
Columbia University should be free to 
any human being with a message of the 
spirit to give or to bring. 

The setting forth of ideals and princi- 
ples by Father Ross and Rabbi Landman 
is well nigh perfect. Let me add briefly 
to what they have said, some reflections 
which grow out of the problem immedi- 
ately confronting us. 

Our real task, as I conceive it, is to 
examine, to strengthen, to purify, and to 
restore the spiritual tradition in civiliza- 
tion, the spiritual inheritance of mankind, 
and the spiritual habit of the individual. 
That task has been multiplied in difficulty 
by modern economic and political condi- 
tions. 

There was a time when state and church 
were co-extensive, even identical, and 
when this sort of problem only presented 
itself in the single but acute and difficult 
form outlined by Rabbi Landman. With 
the advent of the democratic system, how- 
ever, and general participation in formu- 
lation of policies of government and the 
choice of officers of government, there 
began to be, as long ago as the sixteenth 
century, continuing from time to time, 
groupings within the state that were not 
primarily political but that were ecclesi- 
astical, theological, or religious. And 
those three terms, while having much in 
common, are far from being identical. 

Those groupings proved so harmful in 
their influence and their effect that it was 
against them that just such a declaration 
was made as that which I have read from 
the original charter of Kings College. 
They were so harmful that Thomas Jef- 
ferson drew and caused to be enacted 
that famous statute of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia in support and defence of religious 
liberty. They were so harmful that when 
the constitution of the United States 
came to be drawn there was specific pro- 
tection of the individual’s right of re- 
ligious freedom and of religious worship, 


without any political discrimination or 
disadvantage. 

No American, without violation of the 
spirit and the letter of the constitution, 
can fix any test, religious in character, for 
public confidence or public office ; nor can 
he support any statute or undertaking 
which limits or harmfully restricts the 
freedom of the individual to worship that 
conception of God which is his in such 
way as he may choose. 


Our government went far ahead of ° 


that. It is not known, save to a few 
curious minded students of our public 
history, that early, indeed in the admin- 
istration of Washington himself, it was 
made the supreme law of this land that 
our government was in no wise founded 
upon the Christian religion. 

That was done in a treaty negotiated 
by the administration of Washington, 
ratified by the Senate and made the su- 
preme law of the land, with a Mussel- 
man people, in order to remove their 
prejudices and fear of persecution. The 
exact language of the treaty is this: 

“As the Government of the United States of 
America is not, in any sense, founded on the 
Christian religion ; as it has, in itself, no char- 
acter of enmity against the — religion or 
tranquility of Musselmen, : 

In other words, the saidiae erected by 
the fathers between church and state was 
complete, or they thought it was, and 
effective, or they thought it was. When 
that barrier is broken down or attempts 
are made to break it down, we are wag- 
ing war not upon some other form of re- 
ligious belief or worship, but upon the 
foundations of the American political 
and social order. 

That, I conceive, is the first fact to fix 
in our minds. This whole problem with 
us in the United States belongs in the 
sphere of liberty, and has nothing to do 
with the sphere of government. It be- 
longs in that sphere which we have re- 
served to ourselves in building up a gov- 
ernment with limited powers. It is a 
sphere in which we move about as we 
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please in our personal relationships, our 
social, economic, industrial choices and 
preferences, our religious beliefs and 
forms of worship. 

This point needs emphasis because it 
simplifies our problems. If we had to 
reckon with any form of established re- 
ligious church, order or faith, the problem 
would be quite different. We have not. 
We have simply ourselves to reckon with. 
Government has no concern in the matter 
whatever, direct or indirect. 

What, then, is our concern? In this 
sphere of reserved liberty, in which we 
move with freedom, our concern, as I 
conceive it, is primarily with the spiritual 
element in civilization, the spiritual in- 
heritance of mankind, the spiritual life 
of the individual. 

That spiritual inheritance goes back 
to the very beginnings of the race. Be- 
fore Christianity was, there was religion. 
Long before Judaism was, there was 
religion. And it is with that common 
denominator of it all that we are pri- 
marily concerned. Those great funda- 
mental relationships, insights, aspirations, 
modes of expression, which are faith and 
worship—they are the common denomi- 
nator of the spiritually minded and of 
the religiously minded among men. Our 
differences are the numerator of the 
fraction. 

Sometimes those numerators are large. 
It is a large numerator between Christian- 
ity and Judaism. It is, or has been, a 
large numerator between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. It is a fairly large num- 
erator between different denominations 
of Protestant Christianity. But these dif- 
ferences, whether they reach down deep 
to fundamentals or whether they lie on 
the surface and have to do chiefly with 
minor matters of forms of worship and 
discipline, of ecclesiastical order or of 
some particular, single fragment of re- 
ligious conviction—these are the numer- 
ators. 


The task before this group and those 
who come after it, I conceive to be, to 
seek out the denominator, to make it as 
large as may be, to see to it that it grows, 
increases year by year, generation by 
generation, that it is understood, and, 
when the numerators have been reduced 
to their lowest terms, to respect the right 
of every spiritually minded human being 
to have his own numerator over that 
common denominator. 

Difficult? Very, very. Ignorance— 
massive, colossal ignorance—is the first 
enemy in the path. Prejudice—bitter, 
long standing prejudice, which has seized 
hold of the blood, that tempers the form 
of expression—is the other. 

If we can fight ignorance and conquer 
prejudice, we can get to a point where 
the common denominator will grow larger 
and larger, and where the numerators, as 
they grow smaller and smaller, will be 
increasingly regarded and respected. 

There is one admirable introduction 
to the successful prosecution of this task, 
and that is constant and familiar con- 
tact and intercourse with those who, 
sharing our common denominator, have 
a numerator different from our own. 

One of the misfortunes of our Amer- 
ican social order is the tendency, particu- 
larly in the smaller, more isolated and 
rural communities, for the populations to 
build their entire life about their eccles- 
iastical relationships. There are many 
communities in this land—small, isolated 
and unimportant, if you please—where 
one’s social acquaintance and contacts 
and intercourse hardly extend beyond a 
little group who worship each week at 
the same church or synagogue. That is 
unfortunate in high degree and is a pure- 
ly artificial and self-made restriction 
which large minded, broad minded, truly 
catholic men and women ought to be able 
to remove. 

It has been my fortune (and I dwell 
upon it because it has brought great 
happiness and satisfaction) to know in- 
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timately in this and other lands great 
spiritual personalities whose numerator 
was different from mine. I have nothing 
that I would give in exchange for having 
met and talked with John Henry, Cardi- 
nal Newman, to have been in his pres- 
ence, to have had the benediction of his 
personality, and then to have read his 
epoch making books and his marvelously 
spiritual poetry. These were experiences 
never to be forgotten, and they meant a 
liberal education in the point of view of 
a great exponent of another numerator. 

We had in this country (honored, I am 
glad to say, by this University with its 
highest degrees) a great spiritual teacher 
and leader in John Lancaster Spaulding, 
Catholic Bishop of Peoria, in the State of 
Illinois, a lineal descendant of the royal 
house of Lancaster, trained at Rome and 
at Louvain, orator, essayist, critic, poet, 
great preacher, who carried wherever he 
went a catholicity that was genuine and 
pure and that had in it a place for the 
differing numerator of every other sin- 
cere minded man. 

When you come to know great person- 
alities who are devout and _ scholarly 
Jews, who are devout and scholarly Cath- 
olics, then Protestantism becomes a very 
different thing from the narrow, conten- 
tious, much divided sectarianism which 
usually goes by that name. 

Years ago I was in the City of Da- 
mascus, long before there were railroads 
or ease of access. I was in conversation 
with the Governor, the Turkish Gover- 
nor, of that Province. And I asked him 
some questions about the Christian mis- 
sionaries, whom I had found to be de- 
voted men, making great sacrifice in that 
part of the world. This handsome Turk 
looked at me with a smile. He said he 
believed they were useful but that, in par- 
ticular, he applauded the service of the 
medical missionary. And he named the 
famous Dr. Post of Beirouth, who for a 
long generation and in a practical manner, 
had raised the standard of living and 
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the public health of tens of thousands of 
persons by his care, particularly of 
women and of children and of those who 
suffer, as they do in that part of the 
world, so terribly from infectious disease 
of the eye. 

I pressed my question. I said, “Gover- 
nor, do these Christian missionaries con- 
vert Mohammedans to Christianity ?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “they never do that.” 

I said, “What do they do?” 

“Oh,” he said, “they convert one kind 
of Christian to be another kind of Chris- 
tian.” 

“But,” I said, “why do they not con- 
vert Mohammedans ?” 

He said, “I will tell you. We have in 
Beirouth seven different Christian mis- 
sion stations. Each one insists that it is 
the only true form of Christianity. We 
say to them that if they will go back to 
America and agree among themselves as 
to which is right and then will come and 
tell us, we shall be very glad to listen.” 

That is an absolutely accurate version 
of a conversation with a Turkish gentle- 
man thirty-five years ago, and it reflects 
perfectly the attitude of men of his type 
and class. 

What that means, ladies and gentlemen, 
is to think less of our numerators, more 
of our common denominator. And, I re- 
peat, if we can find ways and means, 
while respecting and understanding these 
different numerators, to enlarge and to 
multiply the common denominator and 
bring back into the life of this nation and 
through it more largely into the life of 
the world a true sense of spiritual values, 
a deeper spiritual insight and a truer re- 
ligious instinct and experience, we shall 
have done about as great a deed as is now 
remaining to be done. 

When I went back to Germany after 
the war, I was anxious to find out what 
had happened in the intellectual and so- 
cial and spiritual life of the people that 
was significant, what had taken place that 
was not recorded in the daily press or in 
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the doings of government. And I learned, 
to my surprise and to my gratification, 
that the most marked happening in Ger- 
many since the war had been a wide- 
spread revival of interest in religion, a 
turning to religion with a desire more 
largely to understand, to appreciate, and 
to enter in. One of the wisest and most 
learned of my informants told me that 
not since Schleiermacher (and that is all 
of one hundred years ago) had there been 
so wide an interest in religion in Ger- 
many. 

One curious thing is happening among 
American undergraduate students at the 
present time which could not have: been 
predicted. They have been hearing and 
reading for the greater part of a genera- 
tion that religions are forms of super- 
stition, that they are completely under- 
mined and overthrown by modern psy- 
chology, modern philosophy, modern 
physical science, and that they are to be 
placed more or less in the museums of 
curiosities. 

But a question arises in their mind. 
These young men and young women, 
studying the history of the western world, 
studying the story of its politics, its litera- 
ture, its art, its music, its institutional 
life, finding themselves confronted at 
every turn by religion, its dominant in- 
fluence, its enormous effect, are now ask- 
ing this rather searching question: “How 


does it happen that something which has 
played so great a part and been so influ- 
ential for two thousand years, is no 
longer of any importance? What has 
happened ?” 

For one, I am perfectly content to 
leave them with that question and know 
of no better way to begin the study of 
modern religion than with this problem: 
what has happened to destroy, all at once, 
in a short generation, a series of aspira- 
tions and influences and beliefs and 
habits and knowledges which for two 
thousand years have been dominant in 
the western world? What has hap- 
pened? 

Perhaps, as this group continues its 
important conferences and discussions— 
perhaps you will come upon that question, 
you will formulate some mode of ap- 
proach to its answer, and you will assist 
those who are offering guidance to the 
American youth of today and tomorrow 
to reenter the temple of faith and re- 
understand the significance of belief and 
of worship. 

I leave these questions with you, my 
friends, in all seriousness. They are deep, 
profound, far reaching. Nothing more 
hopeful has happened, within my pur- 
view, than that this representative, in- 
fluential and powerful group has come 
together to undertake their examination, 
their discussion, and their possible answer. 
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Vocational Adjustments 
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— THE COURSE of round 
table number one on “Vocational 
Adjustments,” I took rather detailed 
notes. I have not had time to segregate 
these in the most logical manner. In pre- 
senting these thoughts I do not present 
my personal opinion. I shall repeat to 
you merely the points of view that were 
discussed before the round table. 

As we approached the subject, we 
found a tendency to confuse discrimina- 
tions that were not racial or religious in 
origin with those that were. There was, 
therefore, a definite insistence by the 
group that we limit ourselves entirely to 
matters that were indisputably racial and 
religious. 

A fact which the group early recog- 
nized and held in mind was this: we were 
not concerned whether Jew or Catholic 
or Protestant were really as bad as their 
enemies say. The fact that their enemies 
think concerning them as they do creates 
the fundamental problem for us. 

Our first question was: “Among what 
groups do these discriminations exist?” 

Testimony was offered that among the 
Jews, many young people, especially 
young women, find difficulty in obtaining 
work. Very often Jewish employers ask 
for Christian girls only, to fill positions. 
We found, however, that this was not 
limited to one religion. In some cases 
Catholics were discriminated against as 
Catholics. Although some Catholic em- 
ployers will take only Catholics, a member 
of the Seminar, himself a Catholic inti- 


mately acquainted with the situation, 
reports that he knows of more Catholic 
employers who will not take Catholics at 
all, than who will take only Catholics. 

It was said with regard to Catholic dis- 
crimination against Protestants, Protest- 
ant discrimination against Catholics, and 
discrimination of Jews against non-Jews 
and non-Jews against Jews, that there 
is about as much erring on one side as on 
the other. 


There are economic motives for dis- 
crimination, as was proved in the case 
of Seventh Day Adventists, who are dis- 
criminated against in many instances be- 
cause of their insistence upon Sabbath 
cbservance. 

Religious discrimination is also fre- 
quently based on race. This shows par- 
ticularly in regard to the Catholics. In 
many cases, for instance, a Catholic suf- 
fers because he is an Italian. Because 
Italians and certain other racial groups 
which are largely Catholic suffer dis- 
criminations, the word goes out that the 
discrimination is against the Catholic 
group. 

The general feeling in the round table 
was that religious discrimination against 
Catholics is not nearly so severe as that 
against Jews, due, perhaps, to the fact 
that the Jew is much more definitely of a 
different religion and race. For this rea- 
son, most of the discussion centered about 
problems of the Jew. 


Our second question was: “What are 
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the specihe occupations in which you 
know of discriminations?” 

First of all, it should be noted that 
there is a decided difference between the 
situation in New York and that outside 
of New York. Many statements were 
made that had specific applications to the 
city, but were recognized as applying in 
much less degree outside the city, where 
the number of Jews is not so great. 
These statements will have to be quali- 
fied in terms of New York conditions— 
although the fundamental problem of 
group adjustment is the same wherever 
it arises, in New York, Baltimore, or Cin- 
cinnati. 

In many industries there is a discrimi- 
nation in favor of the Jews—for instance 
in the cap industry or certain of the 
needle trades—although that situation is 
changing. Favorable attitudes toward the 
Jews in these industries is due largely to 
the fact that Jews have largely monopo- 
lized them, and brought in members of 
their own race. That is, the favorable 
discrimination seemed to grow from 
within, rather than from without. 

Quite a few cases of discrimination 
against Jews were cited: 

It was maintained that it is very diffi- 
cult for Jews to obtain positions in the 
banking business. 

The teaching profession, especially in 
private schools, is almost closed to Jews. 
It was also mentioned that it is almost 
impossible for a Jew to become a univer- 
sity professor, although this statement 
was challenged. The particular case cited 
was that of a very brilliant young man 
(a Columbia student, I believe) who 
wanted to educate himself to become a 
university professor. He advised with 


three of his most intimate friends on the 
faculty and they said, “Do not do it, be- 
cause there is hardly a chance in the 
world for a Jew to get a decent job as a 
university professor.” 


Hospitals that are under non-Jewish 


auspices are practically closed to Jewish 
internes. 

In the public utility offices in New 
York City, there is not one Jew or Jewess 
registered as such. 

In certain engineering fields Jews en- 
counter great difficulties. 

It was stated that it is almost impossible 
for a Jewish girl to obtain a position as 
telephone operator; that the insurance 
companies absolutely will not employ a 
Jew; that many clerical positions and 
some department store sales forces are 
closed; that in many of the tea rooms 
young Jewish girls will not be employed 
as waitresses. 

Please remember that I am merely re- 
porting assertions made, not, vouching 
for the accuracy of these observations. 

Jewish lawyers are in a peculiar situa- 
tion. A member of the round table re- 
ports that there are twelve thousand stu- 
dents in the law schools of New York 
City, and about seventy per cent of them 
are Jews. Of seven hundred students in 
the Columbia Law School, a little more 
than half are Jews. Manylaw firmsof New 
York will not take young Jewish men into 
their employ. Most of the good positions 
in New York law are found in three hun- 
dred firms, two hundred of which dis- 
criminate against Jews, regardless of the 
individual’s merits. These are mostly 
non-Jewish firms; or, if there happen to 
be Jews connected with them, they are 
im a minority—one in four, perhaps. Of 
the remaining one hundred law firms of 
consequence, one third take only a cer- 
tain quota of Jews, and only about sev- 
enty firms will take young men merely 
on the basis of merit, regardless of 
whether or not they are Jews. 

When a young lawyer today can get a 
decent start in his profession only by 
entering an established firm, this situa- 
tion presents rather a critical problem. 

With regard to Catholics, we find in 
some localities no Catholic can obtain a 
position as teacher. There has been a 
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paper written on the subject of employ- 
ment of Catholic teachers in the middle 
west. 

Our third question was: “What are 
the reasons given for these discrimina- 
tions” ? 

We found a very striking fact, rein- 
forced by statistics that were given us 
in an excelient paper by Dr. Lorine 
Pruette, and corroborated by the ex- 
perience of the group: the religious issue 
as such seems of least consequence when 
it comes to a question of discriminating 
against the Jew in vocational life. The 
fact that the Jew is a member of a cer- 
tain religion, the fact that he does not 
accept Jesus as the Savior, or the fact 
that Jewish theology and religious observ- 
ances (except in the case of holidays in- 
terfering with business life) are different 
from those of Christians—these things 
make little difference. The religious issue, 
as far as discrimination against the Jew 
is concerned, is practically inconsequen- 
tial. 

Economic reasons were fundamental in 
many cases cited in the round table. First 
of all, in the case of Orthodox Jews, the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath inter- 
feres with business customs. In the 
case even of Jews outside the Orthodox 
group the fact that the Jewish holidays 
interfere with the routine of business 
sometimes prevents Jews from fitting in- 
to the organization. 

Unreligious Jews, on the other hand, 
were held to be morally unstable, and 
employers were cited who do not want 
young men without a religious back- 
ground, or at least a sympathy with a 
religious philosophy of life. 

A third economic reason given was 
the fact that homogeneous groups tend 
to work together better. Where Catho- 
lics and Protestants work in the same 
office they sometimes get into such dis- 
cussions on religious matters as to dis- 
rupt the efficiency of the staff. It is, 
some held, more efficient to conduct a 


business with people of a certain common 
training, environment, heredity, and uni- 
fied outlook on life. 

A fourth economic reason for dis- 
crimination lies in the fact that many 
firms owned by Catholics or Jews cater 
to the general public, and do not want 
to be considered as “Catholic” or “Jew- 
ish” organizations. Therefore Catholic 
owners will employ non-Catholics, in or- 
der to rid the public of any idea that the 
business is in any sense a Catholic in- 
stitution. Jewish employers were cited 
who insist on employing practically 
entirely non-Jewish help, so that the pub- 
lic will not say, “That is a Jewish crowd”. 

Social reasons also were given for dis- 
crimination against Jews. For example, 
the aggressiveness of Jewish boys who 
want to get ahead too fast, and who 
boorishly act as if they own the busi- 
ness, was mentioned. “I do not like Jews, 
they are too loud,” expresses an attitude 
of the same sort. This attitude toward 
social behavior, however unthinking and 
blind it may be, is nevertheless a formid- 
able factor. When an investigator asked 
a large group of Christian students why 
they did not like Jews, their replies fea- 
tured most strongly this aspect of social 
behavior. 

Racial fear, or group phobia, appears 
as a powerful motive of discrimination. 
It is the antagonism and the suspicion 
of one group against another. Where 
Klan influence is strong, prejudice arises 
against employing either Jews or Cath- 
olics in public schools. Group phobia is 
not alone a Jew-Catholic-Protestant prob- 
lem. Any Moslem-Buddhist-Hindu semi- 
nar would face it just as keenly. 

Our final question was: “What are we 
going to do about it?” 

Well, if I knew, or if any of us knew, 
we would probably be the Messiah of a 
new religion. The fact is that we have 
simply groped about and tried to find 
some sort of concrete suggestions we 
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could make to this group for wider dis- 
cussion. 

First of all, an essential step in solving 
this problem is frankness. The Catholic 
and Jewish groups are those most dis- 
criminated against. This creates sensi- 
tiveness, and there appears among a 
certain element of Jews a type of re- 
ligious or racial chauvinism that is un- 
willing to sit around a table and discuss 
things frankly. They are too sensitive; 
they do not want to find whether they 
may possibly have some characteristics 
that are not the very finest from a social 
point of view, and that are not the most 
adaptable to the American environment. 

There are Catholics, Jews, and Protes- 
tants who will not brook for one moment 
the mere suspicion that their group is 
anything but exemplary. We had a trace 
of that in our round table. One individ- 
ual accused me of being an anti-Semite 
(not on the floor, but privately) merely 
because I felt that accusations made 
against Jews could not be answered by 
raising hands in horror and _ saying, 
“Why, that is terrible; that is prejudice; 
that is bigotry,” but rather by listening 
calmly to the accusation and saying, “All 
right, now, what of it? Let us see. Is 
it true, or is it not true? If it is true, 
let us rectify our own faults. If it is 
not true, let us see how we can educate 
the outsider who has the wrong picture 
and give him a knowledge of the true 
state of affairs.” 

Secondly, we must recognize that the 
problem is fundamentally a group prob- 
lem. 

Of course, it was suggested that we 
carry on any concrete group activity that 
we possibly can, in a general manner, 
through The National Conference of 
Jews and Christians, or through any 
other organization that could lend itself 
to the eradication of prejudice. Intelli- 
gent, honest, decent opinion of the com- 
munity must frown upon prejudice. Of 
course, we realize that we are not go- 


ing to rid a community of prejudice, even 
if all the respectable citizens pass resolu- 
tions. The thing goes much deeper than 
that. 

It was felt that we should emphasize 
through all organizations the fact that 
group prejudices are not intelligent, are 
not fair, are not just, and that if a Jew 
or a Catholic or a Protestant comes for 
employment, the only fair and scientifi- 
cally efficient manner of handling the 
situation is to judge that person as an 
individual. His family background, his 
personal habits, and his capacities are 
individual matters. Group stigmas should 
not enter. 

Further, this body, or some organiza- 
tion delegated from this body, should 
take up the problem of vocational place- 
ment with organizations like the Welfare 
Council of New York City or, in com- 
munities that are not so large or complex 
as New York, with a group of responsible 
citizens, such as we are trying to organize 
in Baltimore. This group should go into 
situations where Jews or Catholics are 
not granted employment, should privately 
meet the members of the firm and the 
personnel heads, put before them the in- 
justice of the situation in a personal way, 
and then suggest: “Here you have what 
we feel to be a prejudice. Will you hon- 
estly try to prove whether it is a preju- 
dice or not? Will you take one or two 
or a half-dozen Jews (according to the 
size of the organization) into your em- 
ploy for a period of six months or a year, 
give them equal rights with your other 
employees, and at the end of a definite 
period of time, let us know whether your 
attitude has been justified or not? We 
feel that you will be honest enough to 
tell us frankly.” 

It was also recommended that we send 
to Jewish employers who will not employ 
Jews a committee consisting of Jews and 
Christians, in the hope that the effect of 
a Christian coming to a Jewish employer 
and asking him, in the name of fairness 
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and justice, to try to break down those 
barriers by an actual trial, might possibly 
lead to the ultimate abolition of this atti- 
tude. 

It was also suggested that possible feel- 
ings of antagonism toward a group be- 
cause of certain behavior or character- 
istics that may exist, either in fact or 
in fancy, might be relieved through per- 
sonnel methods. Mention was made of 
one organization that is trying to do work 
of this sort in New York City—the Asso- 
ciation for Personality Training. It was 
felt that possibly work of that sort could 
be carried on throughout the country 
among many groups. First of all, let a 
group understand itself and analyze itself 
honestly ; then let it also analyze the false- 
ness of its attitude toward other groups. 

It was further suggested that this 
Seminar issue a statement frowning upon 
the common practice of inquiring into 
the religion of an individual applying for 
a position of public service. It is our 
opinion that ir matters of public service 
—municipal, state, federal—there is no 
possible reason for inquiring into re- 
ligious affiliations. 

Those of us who have been in contact 
with vocational problems know that there 
is a tendency for enormous numbers of 
young Jewish men and women to enter 
certain occupations. While it is perfectly 
true that Jews are scattered over the en- 
tire field of industry, nevertheless there 
is a tendency among young Jewish boys 
to enter law in extraordinarily large 
numbers. There is also a disproportion- 
ate tendency for Jewish girls to go into 
certain branches of clerical work, 
stenography and teaching. These tend- 
encies also exist in other groups. 

It was the feeling that prejudices could 
be alleviated somewhat if these tendencies 


to specialization could be overcome; if, 
by an intelligent system of vocational 
guidance or by suggestions, through 
churches, social centers, or other avail- 
able media, we could suggest to Jewish 
youth that their chances for success in 
certain fields were not so great as in 
others, we could relieve the pressure and, 
perhaps, alleviate some of the antago- 
nisms. 

In conclusion let me say that we had 
in our group a number of men and 
women who were experts in their fields, 
and yet we found a surprising dearth 
of definite fact. We all knew that dis- 
crimination existed, and we all had had 
individual contacts with it. Neverthe- 
less, when we were asked for statistics, 
for something concrete, for specific prob- 
lems, we had to grope; we did not have 
facts. 

The statements I have given you were 
made before our round table. Many of 
them were unsubstantiated by concrete 
evidence, although the people who gave 
them knew their truth by actual contact. 
In passing them on to you, may I repeat, 
I do not claim for them any more validity 
than that they are expert opinion. 

Thus round table number one expresses 
the hope that The National Conference 
of Jews and Christians will go further 
into the economic aspects of the problems 
of group misunderstandings, that they 
will try to find out just what has been 
done, so that we may have before us 
the absolute essential to the solution of 
this problem—a concrete, vivid picture 
of the facts of American life. Then, hav- 
ing that information amassed in a fear- 
less, sound, scientific manner, we can take 
into account these various suggestions 
and work for the alleviation of this very 
dire and frightful evil. 
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Religious Beliefs and Practices 


FatTHerR J. Exttior Ross 


ROFESSOR ELLIOTT pointed out 

. that we changed the word “Misrep- 
resentations” of religious beliefs and 
practices to “Representations.” And you 
will note that, as far as they are classified 
here (indicating blackboard), that cer- 
tainly is correct. 

Here are the representations, or mis- 
representations, of religious beliefs and 
practices of the three groups. You have, 
in the first column, those attributed to 
the Roman Catholics, in the second to 
the Jews, and in the third to the Protes- 
tants. 

The first type of representation con- 
cerned political matters. And it is inter- 
esting to note that each group was ac- 
cused by the other groups of seeking for 
political power—the Catholics largely 
through the machinations of the Vatican ; 
the Jews—in the pamphlets of Henry 
Ford—as constituting an invisible empire 
that wanted world domination; and the 
Protestants, that they were in politics 
up to their ears, that they were really 
mixing church and state in this country 
because they were using their ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery to advocate the passage of 
particular laws under the excuse that they 
were moral, or the election of particular 
individuals who stood for such political 
policies. 

The second type of representation or 
misrepresentation concerned moral mat- 
ters. Against the Catholics it was 
charged that a certain laxity of conscience 
was developed because a Catholic could 
do anything whatever and, by kneeling 
down before a priest, get absolution from 
him, though he intended to do the same 
thing tomorrow; that the Jews were ma- 
terialistic, that they were too commercial, 


and that their religion actually justified 
sharp practices against Gentiles. 

The Protestants seem to have escaped 
pretty well as regards morals—unless you 
include under that head what Professor 
Elliott has put down here in his analysis, 
that Jews and Catholics all thought that 
the Protestants were the most intolerant 
group in the country. And, I suppose, 
intolerance is a moral quality. 

Third, there was an _ exclusiveness 
charged against the Catholics, that they 
believed they are the only ones who have 
the truth, that they have the whole truth, 
that anybody who differs with them must 
be wrong, that they believe anybody who 
is not a Catholic is going to hell, that 
they will not allow marriage between their 
members and the members of other re- 
ligious groups, and that they look upon 
all marriages, even of two persons be- 
longing to other groups, as invalid. 

Something of that same exclusiveness 
was charged against the Jews. They were 
looked upon as separatists who were 
building up today a self constituted 
Ghetto, who were withdrawing within 
themselves and refusing to associate with 
others, who did not want to make con- 
verts, who would not sanction marriages 
between Jews and Gentiles. And it was 
expressed in the one word, “Jewishness” 
—that there was a prideful isolation on 
the part of a Jew. 

The fourth group under which the 
representations or misrepresentations 
were made were ceremonials. The Cath- 
olics were charged with idolatry. Under 
the same head might come to some extent 
the relations between priest and people, 
the Mass, celibacy of the priesthood, the 
Catholic sisterhoods, and so on. 

Against the Jews, under this type of 
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misrepresentation, it was said that they 
went in more for form to the neglect of 
the spirit, that they were interested 
merely in ceremonials. 

The fifth type of misrepresentations 
would be “beliefs.” Of course, you can- 
not separate, you cannot exclude some 
of the other representations of Catholics 
from this group of belief. The infal- 
libility of the Pope, certainly, would come 
under the term of belief. The doctrine 
of Confession would be classed as a be- 
lief, although we had the practice re- 
ferred to under the head of morals. Pro- 
fessor Elliott has put the Mass under 
beliefs, with everything that the Mass im- 
plies—the belief in the real presence of 
Christ perpetuated in the sacrament of 
the eucharist. 

In regard to the Jews, they objected 
that Christians frequently contrasted the 
jealous, intolerant God of the Old Testa- 
ment with the merciful God of the Chris- 
tians; that Christians, in interpreting 
Judaism, restricted themselves to Mosaic 
Judaism and would not take into con- 
sideration the developments that had 
occurred between the time of Moses and 
Christ. 

The sixth type in Professor Elliott’s 
classification was the religious practices 
of each group in regard to the other 
groups, missionary activities and proselyt- 
ing. The Catholics and the Protestants 
did not accuse the Jews of proselyting 
Christians; but the Jews did accuse both 
the Catholics and more emphatically the 
Protestants of trying to proselyte Jews 
and, particularly, Jewish children. 

You have, finally, charges against the 
progressiveness of religions, that the 
Catholic religion is entirely static, that 
there is an essential conflict between 
Catholicism and science, that it does not 
want to allow its members to be educated 
even in religion and still persists in the 
old attitude of refusing the laity the 
right to read the Bible. 

Against the Jewish Church—they ob- 
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jected that they were represented as 
Christ killers and that present day Jews 
were made responsible for the crucifixion, 
and because of this they were said to 
be a wandering, nomad race, cursed by 
God. Finally, there was brought against 
them the old fiction of the necessity of 
human blood in their sacrifices, and par- 
ticularly, the blood of little children. 

Against the Protestants was the charge 
(as Professor Elliott phrased it to me 
sotto voce) that they were really a 
Mosaic—with a small “m’’—religion, that 
there were fifty seven varieties and that 
you could not tell, really, what Protes- 
tantism was. 

We come to the question as to the 
crigin of these charges. And we have, 
first of all, and perhaps most important, 
a political origin. Most of the prejudice 
against Catholics was thought, perhaps, 
to be political rather than religious; and 
the prejudice of Catholics against 
Protestants is probably political rather 
than religious, because of the activity in 
politics of Protestant churches, as 
churches. 

We have, secondly, the question of 
evangelization—the principle that Chris- 
tianity is to be a universal, world wide 
religion with all humanity for its sub- 
jects. 

We have the fact that these representa- 
tions or misrepresentations are deeply in- 
volved in various racial, social and 
economic conditions, and that sometimes 
it is the competition of the Jew with the 
Gentile that arouses an antagonism on the 
part of the Gentile, that he is jealous of 
the success of the Jew. 

We have the fact that many of these 
attitudes toward other groups are in- 
herited from our social environment, that 
they are accepted without question, that 
we breathe them in from the atmosphere 
in which we are brought up, that our 
assumptions are not criticized. 

There is, also, the fact that some of 
these assumptions, according to the 
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charge, are definitely taught in Christian 
pulpits, textbooks, and schools. 

Finally, there is the consideration that 
we are dealing largely in what was called 
“stereotypes”, that we wumniversalize the 
particular, that because of our experience 
with particular individuals we attribute 
the characteristics or attitudes or beliefs 
of that individual to the whole group; we 
make all responsible for what some do. 

That took up the period yesterday 
afternoon. This morning Professor 
Elliott, as the chairman, reclassified these 
representations and misrepresentations 
under the following heads: First, “Fric- 
tion due to misrepresentation,” which, of 
course, is based on ignorance and can be 
removed by knowledge. Secondly, “Fric- 
tion based on different attitudes or prac- 
tices.” There was no question under this 
head as to the difference or as to what the 
practice is. Sometimes the friction, how- 
ever, can be removed by understanding the 
real philosophy of thepractice. Third,there 
are some differences that are due to 
fundamental principles ; and the question 
is, “Does difference in these fundamental 
principles necessarily lead to friction in 
social, economic, and political reiations ?” 

At this stage of the meeting a state- 
ment was made, as briefly as possible, 
of the fundamental differences of prin- 
ciples of each particular group. First, of 
the Catholics, they admit that their atti- 
tude is that the Catholic Church has the 
complete revelation of God, with a living, 
teaching authority to interpret that 
revelation, whose decisions, under certain 
conditions, are infallible, though they do 
not pretend to judge the sincerity of those 
who differ with them. Of course, Cath- 
olics admit that there are many matters 
not embraced in Revelation about which 
we must use our God given reason. Nor 
need this attitude in regard to Revelation 
affect the social relations of Catholics and 
others in this country in a way to produce 
unpleasantness. 
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Secondly, it was represented that the 
essential point separating Jews from both 
Catholics and Protestants was what was 
called “Jewishness”, a separateness on 
the part of the Jew—though a difference 
of opinion developed among the Jews 
themselves as to how accurate a descrip- 
tion this was. 

Third, for the Protestants, we had the 
reverse of the Catholic attitude to some 
extent. As Professor Elliott phrased it, 
“The Catholics think they are right. The 
Protestants think other people are 
wrong.” 

Coming to the constructive side of the 
meeting, there was a discussion of what 
has been done. Judge Wakeman de- 
scribed an experiment conducted at Fair- 
field, Connecticut, in which Protestants 
studied their prejudices against Catholics. 
A somewhat similar experiment took 
place in Syracuse, at the church of Dr. 
Bernard Clausen, in which Protestants 
studied their prejudices against Catholics. 
There was a similar group meeting at 
Professor Hayes’ house last winter, in 
which Catholics studied their prejudices 
against Protestants. 

Mr. George N. Shuster described what 
the Calvert associates are attempting to 
do from the standpoint of Catholics. They 
are trying to get liberal minded, sym- 
pathetic Jews and Protestants to illumi- 
nate their own groups as to the exact 
teaching or practice or attitude of Cath- 
olics. This procedure is based on the 
assumption that one will listen to a mem- 
ber of one’s own group: much more 
readily when he is defending some other 
group than one will listen to a member 
of the attacked group. 

Finally, the question arose, “What can 
be done?” Recognizing that we do differ 
on certain fundamental principles, that 
we are always going to differ theologi- 
cally, at least during our generation, do 
these differences preclude reasonably 
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happy and pleasant social relations among 
Protestants, Jews, and Catholics in this 
country ? 

It was recommended, in order to reduce 
the present friction between these groups, 
that conferences such as this Columbia 
Seminar should be multiplied, in which 
representatives of the different groups 
come together to discuss their differences ; 
that there should be a multiplication of 


such experiments as those at Fairfield 
and at Professor Hayes’ house, at which 
members of one particular group discuss 
their attitude toward other groups; and, 
finally, that there should be as great an 
effort as possible made towards an in- 
direct approach in getting members of 
these different religious groups to work 
together in unity at the performance of 
some common task. 


Ill 


Community Cooperation and Relationships 


H. Paut Douc.ass 


HIS ROUND TABLE began by 

giving a good deal of time to secur- 
ing data in the shape of personal testi- 
mony and the statement of experience 
and experiment in community cooperation 
or community friction. 


I 


I have listed, but will not try to 
enumerate, all of the data which was 
brought in. Some part of it was simply 
illustrative. Here and there were places, 
we were told, where such and such things 
happened, but no setting was supplied 
for the event. And here, on the contrary, 
were full descriptions of total community 
situations. Here is the community: so 
many people, such and such a racial com- 
position, such a history, and here are 
the relationships of the community ele- 
ments all along the line. When I come 
to analyze a little later the factors in- 
volved, you will easily guess what some 
of those stories were like. 

In addition to descriptions of situa- 
tions, there were brought to us some 
interesting testimonies with respect to 
particular efforts at community coopera- 
tion. Some of those efforts were rela- 
tively spontaneous, others were promo- 
tive; and it was felt that, perhaps, the 


spontaneous efforts had a certain fresh- 
ness and attractiveness that the more 
deliberate experiments might not have. 

For example, there was, to me at least, 
a very interesting narration of a spon- 
taneous attempt by students in Syracuse 
University at an inter-confessional ser- 
vice. There was an impressive story of 
a recent movement in Baltimore in which 
nine men of each of the three major com- 
munions had associated themselves to or- 
ganize a far reaching movement for the 
removal of prejudice all along the line 
between the faiths. And there were 
indications of happy experiences from 
the standpoint of the Federal Council of 
Churches, in cooperative research with 
similar Jewish and Catholic agencies; 
also narratives of the nationally promoted 
efforts of Protestant church federations 
to come into better relations with breth- 
ren of other faiths. 


II 


Now, when these stories were put to- 
gether, it appeared that there were five 
major social fields in which experimenta- 
tion or experience had been going on— 
first, the field of attempted joint religious 
services, second, the field of jointly 
planned but separately executed work in 
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religious education, especially of the 
week day instruction type, third, the field 
of moral reform through joint effort, and 
fourth, the field of social service. A 
fifth field was indicated as having rather 
worked itself out of the area of things 
promoted by inter-denominational groups 
—namely, that of adult education. Efforts 
in this field were represented as inclined 
to drop the labels of the various groups, 
and to carry on more nearly on a purely 
community basis. 

Now, it was presumed that our dis- 
cussions should relate very largely to 
these five areas; and we kept in bounds, 
I imagine, about as well as the other 
round tables. It may, perhaps, help my 
effort to report if I indicate some of the 
heads which were brought to bear upon 
these situations described. 


III 


There was a general recognition that 
the areas of attempted cooperation differ 
in difficulty; that the degree of coopera- 
tion which is attempted makes a differ- 
ence ; that perhaps there is a certain virtue 
in spontaneity as contrasted with pro- 
moted cooperation ; that actual differences 
should not be suppressed; that there is 
no solution except through the recogni- 
tion of church differences; that a conflict 
which is suppressed is the worst kind 
of conflict; that under cover differences 
are more serious than those which get 
out in the open; that time may remedy 
a good many things (thus, children 
sometimes do better than their elders) ; 
that the next generation may be better 
(sometimes the course of events shifts 
a special animosity to the other fellow 
who may then vicariously have to bear 
the burden which you are bearing right 
now); that differences are not absolute 
(there are round heads and long heads 
and flat heads, but they are all heads and 
have uses as such) ; that religious differ- 
ences are enmeshed with practical com- 
petition, such as for jobs and for social 
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prestige; that social attitudes involving 
conflict are in some measure predeter- 
mined by the ethical tendencies of the 
several faiths; that the faiths do squint 
in certain moral directions and there are 
differences in fundamental moral convic- 
tion which cannot be blinked; that the 
value of mere cooperation is open to 
question—cooperation is not a virtue in 
itself ( What is the good of it? What is 
it for?) ; that the personalities involved 
in leadership problems are of exceedingly 
vital significance ; that what kills cooper- 
ation is disputes between people; and 
that active goodwill can overcome very 
many difficulties which arise even in such 
differences as have serious significance. 

We passed back and forth some of 
these notions. I do not suppose anyone 
accepted them all. But they were the 
least challenged of the ideas which were 
expressed, and they were a sort of dialect 
in which we conversed with one another. 


IV 


There were certain factors which were 
evidently recurrent in the situations to 
which these ideas just mentioned had 
been applied. I will attempt, briefly, to 
enumerate some of those factors, though 
not to give a complete list. 

There was the question of the mores 
of the several groups; questions of food 
and drink; how we differ in what we 
like and do not like ; and in what we think 
is right and wrong. There was the group 
of what one may call the larger social 
situations involving economic and social 
discriminations, cultural segregation, the 
disbarment of certain groups from lead- 
ership in due proportion, together with 
that whole area of strife which has been 
pretty well ventilated already. 

Then there were things that all the 
round tables, of course, struck — the 
same bedrock of difficulty. Among these 
were things which I have classified as 
psychological difficulties—for example, 
the tendency toward generalization from 
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insufficient cases almost always met by 
the counter-generalization from just as 
few cases. There appeared to me to be a 
real ignorance of norms and of modiali- 
ties. We just did not know, by any count 
or evidence which could be scientifically 
proved, what was actually characteristic 
of any of the groups of people under dis- 
cussion. We had cases on this side, and 
we had cases on that side; but we had 
no knowledge of the preponderance or 
modality of cases. 

Then there were misapprehensions of 
facts, which might be removed by ex- 
planation in a spirit of good will. 

There were also (and this bulked 
large with us, as with the other groups) 
differences of fundamental philosophy. 
The statement of the Catholic position 
which has just been made by Father Ross 
was one in which we found a very defi- 
nite limitation upon the possibility of 
cooperation in such fields of alleged social 
progress as those relating, for example, 
to the teaching of contraception and 
methods of birth control. Back of the 
conflict of ethical conceptions lay assump- 
tions as to whether a church possessed 
or did not possess absolute and objective 
truth in the realm of morals. 

Again, there were problems relating 
to what seemed to be deliberate group 
policies, such as divisive, militant, and 
unfair propaganda; the alleged unequal 
response to community burdens of cer- 
tain groups (burdens, say, of philan- 
thropy); the alleged proselyting tend- 
encies, or, I guess, the admitted 
proselyting tendencies of very much of 
social service under church auspices— 
things done in the name of humanity 
ending up by being done in the name of 
creed; and finally, alleged situations in 
which a minority, an active minority, had 
blocked the majority. Such a minority, 
it was recognized, might be conscientious 
in its position. The difficulty lay in its 
ruthless desire to make the other fellow 
good by compulsion. 


The problem of setting up conferences 
like this without taking all the groups 
in “on the ground floor” from the be- 
ginning was also mentioned. 


Vv 


Those types of factors repeated them- 
selves. In today’s session, in an effort 
to be constructive and to reach some 
positive statement which should look in 
the direction of agreement, we started out 
by saying, “We will admit the principle 
of limited cooperation. There are things 
to which cooperation is not equal, and 
there are areas in which cooperation is 
not possible. But, even so, cooperation 
is a limited good. What can we do within 
the limitations which we seem to have 
discovered ?” A spokesman was deputized 
from each of the major parties to the 
Conference, and that spokesman indicated 
how far it was believed that the group 
which he represented could go, in co- 
operation, in the four or five fields in 
which previous cooperation seemed to 
have entered most helpfully. 

It was in this connection that the state- 
ment of the Catholic position was made. 
The Catholic spokesman coming first (a 
spokeswoman, it happened to be in this 
case) very frankly and somewhat flatly, 
perhaps, stated the limitation to coopera- 
tion which has to be accepted: The Cath- 
olic feels sure he is in possession of 
objective truth as revealed; that man 
can not make it not true; that science 
may add to man’s understanding of it, 
but we know in advance that science 
could not possibly conflict with a properly 
understood view of religious truth as it 
is in possession of the Church. It was 
frankly said, “You must anticipate that 
cooperation all along the line will have 
to have this limitation on the part of 
the Catholic group.” 

One of the more fully discussed ques- 
tions was how far one can go in the mat- 
ter of joint religious services. Indeed, 
we became so interested in that question 
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that we did not do full justice to the 
other areas of experience. The matter 
of joint services was in our minds for a 
very long time. It was discussed in great 
detail. There was considerable testimony 
on the basis of experience. The discus- 
sions resulted in something like a com- 
mon decision: that it is quite possible 
for representatives of the several faiths 
to cooperate in religious services on civic 
occasions without any compromise; and 
that these services, because they do not 
occur so very often, may be regarded 
as, on the whole, quite sound and signifi- 
cant expressions of cooperation. 

A second type of joint religious service 
also appealed to the group: one charac- 
terized by an educative attempt which 
goes beyond the mere gesture of good 
will. For example, when a member of 
one communion says to another: “Come 
around and see how we do things,” or, 
“Let us get together and talk with one 
another”. The mere suppression of differ- 
ences, in a nondescript service reduced 
to the least common denominator, seemed 
to our group to be of doubtful help or 
usefulness. The group was concerned to 
secure the full expression of differences 
in an educative and expository as well 
as in a friendly spirit. When this could 
be achieved it seemed to the group that 
joint services might occasionally be valu- 
able. The conception was quite definitely 
formulated that such services were 
favored as supplemental to rather than 
substitutes for the traditional religious 
services of the several groups. It was 
recognized that regular and habitual acts 
of worship, in order to be genuine and 
to have real religious significance to the 
members of a group, must be conducted 
according to the usages and under the 
theological and ecclesiastical assumptions 
of that special group. 

In the field of religious education, the 
general mind appeared to be that efforts 


at securing state permission and necessary 


adjustments with the public schools so 


that the children of the several faiths 
could be taught religiously by teachers 
of their own faith, were, on the whole, 
fruitful and had been helpful—thovgh 
there was some dissent even from that 
proposition on the theory that it 
involves a religious segregation which 
it was not desirable to make in public 
education. I think that point was a 
minority attitude. 

In the field of cooperation in moral 
reform, it was held that cooperation was 
quite feasible, so far as there could be 
agreement between representatives of the 
faiths on what morals require, and what 
reforms one wants to carry through. 

When the Protestant position came to 
be explained, it was indicated that Protes- 
tantism is, of course, not a unity; that it 
includes (to use the Boston professor’s 
famous classification) Fundamentalists, 
whose philosophy of religious absolutism 
is essentially the same as that of the 
Catholic Church (a very highly respectable 
philosophy it is, one which has had ear- 
nest exponents in practically all genera- 
tions); that Protestantism includes, on 
the other hand, Experimentalists, who 
will go to almost any length in novel 
religious adventures because he thinks 
that man’s apprehension of truth is quite 
kaleidoscopic and that the only way in 
which one can work out satisfactory re- 
ligious outcomes is to try many ways 
and see how they work; but that the 
great body of Protestants probably are 
Institutionalists, people who, on _ the 
whole, want to toggle up the present sit- 
uation and conserve as much as possible 
of the Protestant tradition and past. Co- 
operation is the watchword and the 
shibboleth of the Institutionalist ; cooper- 
ation in itself is a toggling effort which 
goes with that type of Protestant men- 
tality, one which probably, on the whole, 
represents the majority group. 

This analysis led to the recognition by 
the group of a fourth position, one which 
did not specifically name itself. If no 
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one will take it invidiously, I shall venture 
to call it a secularist position. For ex- 
ample, the chairman, Professor Bowman, 
in a very eloquent bit of personal con- 
fession, defined himself as a man who 
was not interested in the success, as 
such, of any existing religious tradition 
or position but who was profoundly in- 
terested in what he believed to be the 
religious implications of social relations. 
And from other sources as well the 
challenge was put forth whether the pas- 
sion for social freedom and justice 
apart from revealed religion, was not 
sufficient ground for a religious new 
deal, which will obscure and, perhaps, 
transcend any of the religious positions 
hitherto formulated in the three historic 
faiths, and which will build, from the 
ground up, and out of the experience of 
living men, a reconstructed religious or- 
der in connection with a reconstructed 
social order. 

That position came to a somewhat 
concrete expression in the question how 
far one really wants to organize recrea- 
tion parochially. Does one want to have 
a Jewish baseball team, a Jewish foot- 
ball team, and a Jewish basketball team ; 
a Catholic baseball team and a Catholic 
so-and-so, teams for Protestants, and 
separate ones for all kinds of Protes- 
tants? Then does one want these separate 
teams to play ball competitively, in the 
conviction that this is the way to over- 
come differences? Or, on the contrary, 
does one want to mix the teams re- 
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ligiously at all—not organizing recreation 
under sectarian auspices at all, but rather 
under communal auspices? 

This latter position was presented 
quite vigorously and at length by repre- 
sentatives of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, which 
is in the business of promoting communal 
recreational activities, at public expense, 
under the auspices of municipal govern- 
ments. 

The question was, then, whether the 
fourth position ought to be taken into 
definite consideration in this Conference; 
a position characterized by the willingness 
to scrap all of the old faiths and start 
from the ground up with the religious 
implications of modern life; a position 
which definitely raises the challenge of 
how far the religious groups themselves 
desire to go in the sectarian and parochial 
expression of activities which might be 
regarded, at least as an alternative, as 
communal rather than sectarian or pa- 
rochial. 

Now, the round table did not come to 
anything that can be represented as an 
incipient recommendation. But we did, 
in these four fields which I have enumer- 
ated—namely, those of joint religious 
services with qualifications, of religious 
education, of moral reform, and of social 
service cooperation—feel that, whatever 
were the limitations of cooperation, 


cooperation within limitation was still a 
good thing which we would like to rec- 
ommend and see pushed. 
































Thinking Together 
I 


Who Is My Neighbor ? 


Hon. MARTIN Consoy 


HOSE PARTICIPATING in the 

conferences of the past two days 
have been endeavoring, as I understand 
it, to find an answer, or part of an 
answer, by the most modern of methods, 
to a question that was asked in good 
faith, and answered with adequate con- 
ciseness, at a conference held a long time 
ago. I do not know if it could be called 
a seminar, and I am sure there was no 
printed list of heads of conversation, but 
it is certain there was an earnest search- 
ing of mind and soul. 

In the midst of it some one propounded 
the query, “Who is my neighbor?” It 
was a highly pertinent inquiry, because 
a moment before the speaker had been 
told that he must love his neighbor as 
himself. I shall not recite the answer 
as then given, but there is an old cate- 
chism, which has served many genera- 
tions, and in that catechism the answer 
is given in these terms: 

“Mankind of every description, without any 


exception of persons, even those who injure 
us or differ from us in religion.” 


I take it that the round tables just 
held have not been able to enlarge that 
definition. Rather the purpose has been 
to examine into the nature of those 
human limitations which stand in the way 
of its being universally applied. 

There are such limitations, and some of 
them are excusable. We have our prefer- 
ences even among our neighbors. A true 
Scotchman, for example, will admit that 
while, in the choice of a person for a 
given situation, it is not absolutely essen- 


tial that the applicant be Scotch, his be- 
ing so is nevertheless “a percentage.” 

There are lawyers who, having been 
trained at Yale, are convinced that Yale 
men are bound to be the most capable 
associates. There are Harvard men and 
Princeton men whose ideas on the subject 
differ only in the details. I do not know 
whether the air on Columbia Heights is 
quite so rarefied. 

We all have our preferences and we all 
have our reserves, and we are entitled 
to have both, even if they are carried to 
the point where 


“The Lowells speak only to Cabots 
And the Cabots speak only to God.” 


Then again, according as our prefer- 
ences are strong, so, in the weakness of 
our human nature do we seem to need to 
sustain them by corresponding dislikes. 
Those who admired John Quincy Adams 
felt it to be their duty to hate Andrew 
Jackson, and the few who did not were 
more or less in disgrace with their 
friends. There are parts of the world 
where men feel that they are not truly 
loyal to Protestant doctrine unless they 
cherish an ardent enmity to the distant 
Pope; which does not prevent their mak- 
ing sacrifices, on many an occasion, for 
their neighbors who honor the Pope. 

A good healthy grudge is some com- 
pensation for an injury, and there is some 
disturbance of the balance if one is de- 
prived of it. One such instance is ready 
to hand. Month after month, this year, it 
was blazoned abroad that the South, and 
especially the Deep South, was going to 
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manifest its Protestant conviction at the 
expense of a party candidate who was a 
Catholic. Catholics who were also Demo- 
crats seemed to have a grievance they 
could not take to their hearts and cherish. 
But the Deep South stood to its colors, 
the youth of Virginia put mourning 
shrouds on the statues on the campus of 
the famous southern college, and a per- 
fectly good grievance was spoiled. 

The fact is, recent bonfires to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the world did not 
have to wait until our day to discover 
that men have their likes and dislikes, 
their preferences and antipathies, their 
passions and prejudices. These matters 
had been under study for several cen- 
turies before this Republic began. 

The great, the constant, the pervading 
purpose of those who framed our Con- 
stitution was to surround the citizen 
with safeguards designed to deliver him 
from the noxious consequences of these 
very things. We can put up with annoy- 
ances. It is when rights are threatened 
that the matter becomes serious. Recog- 
nizing this, the founders of the Republic 
sought to provide a bedrock of equality, 
or, as they saw fit to express it, to assure 
to themselves and to posterity the bless- 
ings of liberty. Leave us that and the 
little differences are of slight importance. 
Take it away, or even seriously threaten 
its withdrawal, and there is no basis left 
for friendship or for mutual under- 
standing. 

Let me offer for your consideration a 
humble example of how the factors in 
our problem may operate. At a time far 
enough back in the last century to be 
considered remote by those who think 
the world really began in the year 1900, 
or whenever jazz music was invented, a 
man invested his small savings in a farm 
that was for sale. His coming was un- 
noticed until in course of time, it was 
learned that his name was Kelly and 
that he was a Catholic. There had never 
been a Catholic in that part. After con- 


sultation together the neighbors sent word 
to Mr. Kelly that his presence was un- 
welcome. He said he was sorry, but he 
stayed. They notified him that he must 
leave, but he stayed. They next sent men 
with shotguns who fired some volleys 
over the house at night. Mr. Kelly did 
not complain ; he only stayed. At another 
consultation it was agreed that this must 
be a solid sort of citizen, so another 
deputation was sent to inform him that 
the neighbors wanted to be friends. And 
friends they remained. 

Here we see a man proceeding about 
his business on the calm assumption that 
he had certain rights which were to be 
held inviolate. We see a community to 
whom that man was doubly a foreigner, 
manifesting its repugnance to something 
unfamiliar. We see a yielding to that 
something which demands conformity 
even at the expense of right. We see a 
willingness to override, in the spirit of 
the mob, barriers interposed between a 
man and his hostile neighbors by accepted 
custom and by law. And all the time, no 
doubt, if taken one at a time, these men 
would have been able to justify methods 
which had their tacit approval. 

On the other side, there was a man who 
knew his rights. He could have reminded 
the others of the intention of the Fathers 
of the Republic and could have advised 
them of their duty as citizens. But he 
remembered that the Fathers were not 
there to protect him, and acted as though 
part of the responsibility for the exercise 
of his rights depended upon himself, and 
that it was his business to defend them. 

Finally, being a silent person, he did 
not try to secure the friendship of his 
neighbors by pleading for it, nor by 
changing his religion, nor by any sur- 
render of his independence. He found 
the road to friendship through respect, 
for it seems to be the fact that the peo- 
ple who are most over bearing are most 
impressed by one who will stand up to 
them, and that they have only contempt 
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for such as purchase peace by show of 
weakness. 

In the seats of the mighty the same 
motives govern human conduct. Bis- 
marck dearly loved to tell his story of 
the cigars. When the representatives of 
the German states used to meet at Frank- 
fort, the Austrian delegate was solicitous 
about having his primacy admitted. One 
day he lit a cigar, and no one followed 
the example. But when he lit his cigar 
next day Bismarck lit a bigger one. The 
others expected the heavens to fall, but 
nothing happened, except that all con- 
cerned had a glimpse of the personality 
of the man who was to become the Iron 
Chancellor. 

Like considerations apply to much that 
goes on all about us. Theoretically we 
all accept the principles underlying the 
Constitution. We have the right to be- 
lieve what we please. We have the right 
to do as we please, so long as our behavior 
is not a menace to others. We have the 
right to direct the destinies of our chil- 
dren up to the time of their maturity. 
Each acclaims these and all other rights 
for himself. Yet we remain with the 
idea that, if there are enough of us of 
one mind or habit, we are under no 
obligation to respect the rights of those 
who differ from us. 

We have rejected the tyranny of 
kings, but we are tolerant of the divine 
right of majorities if we agree with the 
majority. After centuries of bloody and 
uncertain struggle, certain rights were 
conceded to all men as inalienable. These 
were consecrated in a special way in the 
Constitution. Yet in our day we see items 
of the Bill of Rights challenged in favor 
of some special majority interest, and 
often enough the protection guaranteed 
is denied. 

If one protests that the right exists, 
and the court sustains him, there is im- 
mediate threat of amending the Constitu- 
tion. 

In such circumstances, according to all 
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past experience, it is useless to plead with 
such majorities, for that seems only to 
make them firmer in their purpose. The 
Fathers are not here to, as Washington 
said, defend their work. There seems no 
way to get respect for rights except by 
compelling that respect. 

Much the same order of considerations 
apply in the relations between individ- 
uals. Racial group antipathies are as old 
as mankind’s history. We come into the 
world with heritages that are different, 
the consequences of which we cannot 
escape. Personal antipathies may be as 
strong as the racial ones, for nobody has 
yet been found who needed to have ex- 
plained to him the lines 

“I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 

There are differences, apparently, in 
the very processes of thought, differences 
in the modes by which individual vitality 
finds expression, differences in physical 
attributes ; and it appears to be inherent 
in human nature to dread, or at least to 
be repelled by, what is different in others 
from that which is familiar to ourselves. 
Professions of a desire for friendliness 
do not eliminate from our consciousness 
the roots of likes and dislikes which are 
older than we are. 

And yet it is manifest that many a 
stream of prejudice has been bridged by 
respect. A few years ago we did not care 
much about the people of China. Now 
we think a good deal of them, enough 
to want to know them better. It is not 
that either we or they are changed, but 
merely that, by making patriotic effort, 
intelligently directed, they have won our 
respect when we were not looking for 
them to do so. I have the highest respect 
for those whose concept of Christian 
asceticism leads them to refrain from 
smoking a cigar; but if in their zeal they 
were to insist that I must not smoke 
either, and I were to abandon the cigar 
under their compulsion and without a 
motive as creditable as their self denial, 
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I would expect to lose their respect and 
my own into the bargain. 

There can be no healthy growth of 
respect or of friendship if the conditions 
of social relationship are dominated by 
undefined fears, nor yet by that contempt 
for weakness which is visited upon those 
who give way to such fears. I am rather 
disposed to think that even amongst those 
who, impelled thereto by some such un- 
defined fear, threw themselves into the 
lists against Governor Smith in the last 
election, there must be many who have 
a higher regard for him than they might 
be willing to admit, all because he carried 
himself as a gentleman unafraid, fighting 
fairly and without complaint. 

All this, of course, carries us back to 


II 
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where we began. We differ in many 
ways. But what we have in common are 
the rights, guaranteed to us by the Con- 
stitution of this Republic, the obligations 
of good citizenship, and the privilege of 
applying the Golden Rule. 

We can bear with disdain, we can sur- 
vive contumely, we can even ignore as- 
persions upon our essential worthiness 
for the dignity of citizenship; but what 
we cannot do, and still hold high our 
heads in this community, is to shrink 
from the defense of those rights which, 
besides being the foundation of our in- 
dividual well being, are the true and only 
guarantee of the security of the Republic 
in which we live. 


One God and Father of Us All 


Rassi DAvip PHILIPSON 


EING A REPRESENTATIVE of 

the oldest Church, the mother 
Church of both Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, it will not be considered in- 
apposite if I go back a little distance into 
history. I hope to lead up to the events of 
the week before I close. 

Whatever may be the attitude of mod- 
ern man towards the opening chapter of 
the Bible as a result of biblical criticism 
and investigation, the writer of that chap- 
ter, whoever he may have been and 
wherever he may have lived, held two 
beliefs very strongly: the one, that one 
God is the Creator of heaven and earth 
and all that therein is ; and the other, that 
the entire human race has descended from 
one primal pair. Now, the corollary of 
those two beliefs is that all men and 
women are spiritual children of the one 
God and bodily descendants of the one 


pair. 


One of the Jewish sages of Talmudic 
times asked the question, “Why are all 
men descended from one ancestral 
couple?’ His answer ran in this wise: 
“So that in the future no one will be able 
to say, “My ancestor was nobler than 
yours, my father’s blood was bluer than 
yours.” 

Another of those wise sages, speaking 
on this same subject, said that when God 
determined to create man from the dust 
of the ground he took material for the 
head from the land of Palestine, for the 
trunk from the land of Egypt, for the 
limbs from the land of Babylon, and so 
on with other lands; in other words, that 
inasmuch as this was to be the father 
of all nations, all lands had to contribute 
something towards the creation of that 
first ancestor. 

That, of course, implies, does it not, 
that there are certain God made resem- 
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blances that join all men to one another 
primarily, and if we do differ from each 
other, as we do, those differences are 
made by man. 

How glorious it would have been, my 
dear friends, if this rather quaint con- 
ceit of that ancient Jewish sage had really 
held the attention and belief of imen 
throughout historic time! How fine it 
would have been if they would have 
recognized that they really are descend- 
ants of one primal pair and really are the 
spiritual children of one God and Father! 

But that is not what took place. The 
God made resemblances were overlooked 
all too soon and all too entirely, and the 
man made differences were accentuated 
and emphasized to the ’nth degree. Not 
resemblance but diversity seemed to have 
become the leading motive in the rela- 
tions of men and nations to each other. 
And all human history is the develop- 
ment of that leitmotif, to use the German 
term—nations warring with each other, 
one great nation supplanting another and 
playing its brief but brilliant role on the 
stage of history. Egypt, Babylon, As- 
syria, Greece, Rome—they pass in pano- 
ramic fashion before the gaze of us later 
men and women. Not resemblance but 
difference characterizes the story of those 
early days. 

Now, that may have been as was to be 
expected with nations. Nations have 
their natural differences. Those natural 
differences will possibly always play a 
great role. And, therefore, one need not 
be surprised at this phenomenon in the 
ancient world. 

But, sad to say, that same condition of 
forgetting the God made resemblances 
and accentuating the man made differ- 
ences held in another field—namely, the 
province of religion. ; 

Of old, national and religious lines 
were almost coterminous. Nearly every 
nation had its own national god, or its 
own national gods, under whose special 
protection that nation was supposed to 
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stand. But the time came, in the course 
of the centuries, when two great re- 
ligions arose, one in the Far East and the 
other in the West, that claimed to be 
universal religions—Buddhism in Asia, 
and Christianity in Europe. 

Now, these universal religions, one 
would have thought, would have risen 
above the standpoint of the ancient na- 
tions with their hatreds of each other. 
But we find that the same thing took 
place. In place of national chauvinisms 
and national aggrandizements, we find 
religious chauvinisms and religious ag- 
grandizements. In place of national 
powers, we find state churches. 

You all know the sad story of Europe, 
particularly after there had come the divi- 
sion in the ranks of Christendom. Re- 
ligious wars—what a contradiction in 
terms, what a paradox—religious wars! 
You recall, doubtless, that Thirty Years 
War which blood soaked Central Europe. 
What an anomaly. War in the name of 
the God whom all invoked! Catholic ex- 
ecrating Protestant, Protestant hating 
Catholic, both persecuting the Jew—what 
a tragedy! Differences were again em- 
phasized, resemblances forgotten. 

The other thought I wish to adduce is 
this: that it was majority rule, ruthless 
majority power, which tried to suppress 
minority freedom and minority right. 

Such thoughts occurred to me largely 
during the past summer, when I was in 
the Capital of Catholicism, the oldest city 
in the Western World. I had many inter- 
esting experiences in Rome. One day I 
visited the Christian catacombs. I was 
taken deep down into the bowels of the 
earth, and I was shown a small room 
where, according to the guide’s state- 
ment, the early Christians who were 
persecuted so bitterly in Rome gathered 
for worship. I could envisage that scene 
of those devoted men and women who 
suffered all indignities, hatreds, and 


calamities, and yet remained true to the 
faith, a weak minority that was strength- 
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ened by inner conviction, which is the 
greatest thing a man or a woman can 
possess. 

The next day I drove over to the 
Coloseum, one of the most impressive 
ruins in the world. In a twilight hour, I 
stood on what had been the ancient arena. 
I looked up and saw those tiers upon 
tiers of seats. I could well imagine the 
brilliant scene in ancient Rome. The 
Emperor, the Nobles, the Generals, the 
Senators, the Patricians, the Plebeians— 
thousands of them gathered there for a 
holiday. 

Having visited the catacombs the day 
before, I connected the two places. And 
it appeared to me that I could hear the 
thousands of voices shouting, “The 
Christians to the lions, the Christians to 
the lions!” And again it was most im- 
pressive to me to think of the men and 
women—insignificant as far as worldly 
standing was concerned, but yet so brave, 
true, and strong—a minority living and 
dying for their right of religious belief. 

Shortly after that, I stood in the old 
Ghetto of Venice—the Ghetto Vecchio, as 
it is called. Values had changed. What 
had been a persecuted minority became a 
persecuting majority. And just as the 
Christians in their weak day had been 
persecuted in Rome, so they, now the 
great majority, trampled ruthlessly upon 
those powerless children of Israel. 

And then I saw my ancestors during 
the Christian centuries doing the same 
thing that the Christians had done in 
early Rome—standing fast and faithful 
and true, in the face of nameless woes 
and countless ills. Those harried chil- 
dren of Israel everywhere had no father- 
land. All the lands of Europe were 
stepfatherlands to them, as Zangwill 
once put it. They had but one father- 
land, a spiritual fatherland. And they 
occupied that bravely, unflinchingly, en- 
duringly. 

And here, again, I saw what a minority 
could do for the world. For, look you, 
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any steadfast minority, whether their 
opinions be true or false (at least true 
or false according to your and my no- 
tion), are performing a great service to 
civilization. They are keeping alive that 
most precious of all possessions, the right 
of private judgment and private belief. 

It is often asked what has been the 
great service of Judaism to the world. 
There are various answers. It seems to 
me that the greatest practical service the 
Jews and Judaism have rendered the 
world is that, for centuries, this small, 
helpless, persecuted minority lived for the 
truth, as they saw it, the right to believe 
as their conscience dictated, although they 
had no court to which to appeal. But 
they mever despaired. They always 
thought that better times would come. 

And may I say something by the way. 
It is not quite in the line of my argu- 
ment or my address, but it is called forth 
by a remark which was made during the 
round table yesterday afternoon. I be- 
lieve I had said something about the 
distinctiveness of Jews being one of 
religion. Someone retorted that this dis- 
tinctiveness was not only a matter of 
religion, that if there was an antipathy or 
prejudice against Jews it was due to 
something else than religion; it was due 
to their racial habits, their unpleasant 
doings, their disagreeable customs which 
were so different from those of their 
neighbors. 

Now, that is so common a thought I 
believe you will pardon this digression. 
I wish to submit this: Take five hundred 
people from any source or origin what- 
soever, be they Nordic or Anglo-Saxon 
or Turk or Greek or European or Amer- 
ican. Take them from any places what- 
soever and of any opinions, and beliefs, 
and subject them for one thousand years 
to the same conditions to which the Jews 
were subjected in the Ghettos of Europe 
—and you will have the same results. 

So called Jewish traits are not a mat- 
ter of blood, of race, or belief; they are 
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a result of historical conditions. And the 
same thing, I contend, would happen with 
any number of people of entirely different 
origins if they were put in Ghettos for 
one thousand years, if they were marked 
by yellow badges so that everyone on the 
street might deride them, if they were 
penned up like cattle in a narrow space. 

Let me now return to the main current 
of this address. I want to mention, just 
briefly, a third experience. Our ship lay 
in Plymouth Harbor. There was pointed 
out to me the spot where the Pilgrims 
embarked on the Mayflower—one of the 
sacred spots of the world for me. I 
thought of what took place after they 
had landed in our country. They fled 
from persecution. And just as the per- 
secuted Christians of early Rome were 
followed by Christians who persecuted 
in their turn, and just as, possibly ( I do 
not say it would not happen), the Jews 
who were so persecuted, if they had 
gotten the upper hand, might also have 
persecuted (that is human nature, you 
know; it might happen)—in just the 
same way these Puritans, who fled from 
the persecution of the state church in 
England, when they had the power in 
Massachusetts, persecuted in their turn. 

Minorities are likely to become perse- 
cuting majorities when they get the 
chance. And I could not help but think 
also of the blessed activity of Roger 
Williams, who fled from that persecuting 
majority to found a real commonwealth 
of tolerance and of religious freedom. 

Mr. Conboy has well told the story of 
what the Constitution means for us, for 
all Americans, in the matter of liberty 
and the right of private judgment. I need 
not dwell on that at all. He has done it so 
well. 

Many things have happened in our 
country during the century and more 
since that Constitution was adopted. I 
do not want to touch on those tonight, 
because this is a meeting of fellowship 
and I might say, as the old lady said 
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who did not like to study history : “What 
is the use of studying history? Let 
bygones be bygones.” 

That brings me down now to the pres- 
ent week. What is the real object of our 
meeting? To follow out the thought that 
I began with, it is to accentuate our God 
made resemblances and to minimize our 
man made differences; and further, to 
assert the right of the minority, if it be 
only one person. 

I do not suppose that any man or 
woman here is going to change a deep 


. rooted religious conviction from attend- 


ance at these meetings. Protestants will 
remain Protestants, Catholics, Catholics, 
and Jews, Jews. There is no thought of 
proselytizing in these meetings. We are 
coming together as brethren, as loving 
Americans, as children of that one Father 
whom we all call our God, and as de- 
scendants of one primal pair. 

The great good of meetings like this 
is that we look each other in the face, as 
I am looking into your faces tonight, as 
you look into mine. And I find, after 
all, you are men and women as we Jews 
are. And you learn that we Jews are 
men and women as you are, that we all 
have our failings and our weaknesses, 
that we all have (I hope) our excellences 
and our good qualities. 

That is the fine fact of this meeting. 
It must make for better understanding 
and for better fellowship, because when 
people get to know each other they are 
likely to find out they are rather likeable. 
Ignorance, my friends, is the fruitful 
mother of prejudice—ignorance about 
each other. If we could only find out 
really what others are doing and who 
they are and what they believe, it is likely 
that all those prejudices would disappear 
in the course of time. 

It will not be easy. It will take a very 
long while. Prejudices have grown up. 
You can not explain them. They are as 
thin as a cobweb and as solid as the pyra- 
mids, as someone poetically once said. But 
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let us do something towards better under- 
standing. If we keep at it long enough, 
who knows what may be the outcome? 
This goodwill movement is born of the 
real spirit of America, namely religious 
liberty and the right of private judgment. 

I like to think that, possibly, as a result 
of these meetings, there may be formed 
what I call an inter-religious state of 
mind. Someone spoke about the League 
of Nations as creating an international 
state of mind. And I should like to think 
of such meetings as these forming an 
inter-religious state of mind. What I 
mean is that you and I shall believe what 
we feel is right, but we shall have perfect 
sympathy with others of different re- 
ligions. That is the inter-religious state 
of mind. This would be one of the great 
outcomes—possibly, greatest of all—cf 
these meetings. 

Last week there was celebrated the 
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two hundredth anniversary of the great 
German poet, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 
one of the very great spirits of mankind. 
He wrote that mighty drama, “Nathan 
the Wise”—the greatest plea for brother- 
hood, humanity, and tolerance that the 
world had received up to that time. The 
hero is a wise Jew whose prototype was 
Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher, the 
intimate friend of Lessing. In the drama 
there is a spirited dialogue between the 
Knight Templar and Nathan; the Knight 
Templar, a devout Christian; Nathan, a 
devout Jew. 

After the conversation, the Templar, in 
amazement, says: “Nathan, Nathan, you 
are a Christian. By God, you are a 
Christian. There has never been a better 
Christian.” 

And Nathan answers, “Happy we, for 
what makes me a Christian for you makes 
you a Jew for me.” 


III 


Our Moral Obligation to Be Intelligent 


EpMUND D. Soper 


Y RATHER FORMIDABLE 

topic this evening is “Our moral 
obligation to be intelligent toward other 
religions than our own.” This attempt 
to be intelligent concerning other religions 
is not only difficult, but is quite a recent 
development, and we have not gotten very 
far. 

I suppose the man who has done more 
than any other in our western civiliza- 
tion to see to it that we really had the 
opportunity of learning about faiths other 
than our own was Max Miller, the great 
German professor who was domiciled in 
Oxford for so many years and became 
a member, an ordained member, in the 
Church of England. He took an old 
saving of Goethe, who declared that a 


man who knew but one language knew 
none, and applied it to religion by saying 
that a man who knew but one religion 
knew none. I think that is true. [He 
impressed it upon the world of western 
scholarship and did much to further it 
by the editing of books as well as the 
writing of books. As a result, we have 
begun, at any rate, to try to understand 
faiths other than our own. 

It is not easy to do. There are those 


who doubt whether it is possible at all 
when you have divisions even in Christen- 
dom itself, such as the divisions between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

I have become very much interested in 
the writings of Baron Von Higel, the 
great Austrian Roman Catholic modern- 
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ist, who died a few years ago in England. 
His mother was a Scotch woman. His 
father was a Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire, an Austrian. He lived in Lon- 
don most of his life, that is, the last forty 
years, and talked very frequently to his 
Protestant friends as well as to his 
Roman Catholic friends. He talked to 
one of my friends, Dr. Richard Roberts, 
now of Toronto. They would meet fre- 
quently in the Kensington Gardens. He 
would say, “I believe it is impossible for 
you Protestants to understand us Roman 
Catholics. You have got to get inside, 
you have got to be one, before you under- 
stand what it really means.” 

Dr. Roberts would turn to him when 
he would say that and declare that he 
believed another proposition was quite 
as true. The Baron was in the habit of 
criticising Puritans quite roundly, so he 
said, “Baron, I do not believe you under- 
stand Puritanism, or you would not say 
what you do about it. You have tried 
very hard, but I do not believe it is pos- 
sible for anyone to understand Puritan- 
ism until he knows something of what 
it means by having grown up in it.” 

It is exceedingly difficult to understand 
others. Yet there is a moral obligation 
resting upon us to do so. Why? Be- 
cause we live so close together; because 
there is a sense in which we are alike; 
because it is really true that we have cer- 
tain traditions which are common tradi- 
tions, and we have to understand each 
other if we are going to live together. 

When you begin seriously to do this, 
when you compare religions or different 
denominations or sects within your own 
religion, it is easy to be superficial. Some 
of the most inane things that are being 
said today are by people who dose up on 
a religion for a few months and then feel 
they know something about it and give 
out in articles, or sometimes in books, the 
result of their specialized study, when 
they have not lived long enough with the 
subject really to appreciate its signifi- 
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cance. But when one travels a long dis- 
tance into religion, convictions arise which 
compel a sense of respect and unity, ir- 
respective of differences. If you really 
study the religions of the world you will 
never allow anyone in your presence to 
speak of any religion as false. 

That is not a snap judgment. I have 
said it for many years and stick by it with 
my classes. What is religion, under- 
neath everything else? So far as we are 
concerned, it is our endeavor to find 
God. That is never false. It can not 
be false, in the very definition of the 
terms. 

There are many false things in religion. 
And I, as a Christian, have to stand here 
in shame and say that many, many false 
things have been done in the name of 
Christ. But that is not genuine religion. 
Whether it is Judaism or Roman Catholi- 
cism or Protestantism, or Buddhism or 
Hinduism or Mohammedanism—when 
you come to genuine religion away back 
in the life of man or woman, you will 
always find the same thing, the desire to 
reach out and find God. 

Is it true that if one goes very far in 
trying to be intelligent towards other re- 
ligions, all differences will fade away? 
There are those who come to that con- 
clusion, but I am sure they do not repre- 
sent us all. It has not been so with me, 
and I am quite sure it has not been true 
of many others. 

When you really face religions as they 
are, you will feel they are primary fac- 
tors in human life—the upreach of the 
human soul after God. But religions are 
not alike at all. They are very different. 
And the further you go, the more you are 
compelled to recognize that some of these 
differences are so deep and significant 
that you can not see how they are ever 
going to be transcended. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the 
Methodist Church, said not long ago that 
we are inclined today to think we can 
discuss a question and arrive at some kind 
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of statement which will be recognized as 
true by all of those who are discussing 
the problem. “But,” he said, “it makes 
me think quite a little of what might 
have happened in China instead of what 
did happen. Twenty-eight years ago, when 
the Boxer uprising was at its worst, there 
were hundreds and thousands of Chris- 
tians who went to their death, whose lives 
might have been saved instantly if they 
had been willing to recant. They were not 
willing, and went to their death. Now, 
according to the modern views,” said 
Bishop McConnell, “I can imagine that 
one of these Christians with his head on 
the block, just before the ax fell or the 
sword came down upon it, might have 
said, ‘Just a minute. Give me a short time 
and I think I can make a statement which 
will satisfy all parties.’ ” 

I believe such a thing is utterly impos- 
sible. It is futile for us to think that 
simply by discussion, no matter how 
earnest we may be and how we may 
sympathize with each other, we are going 
to come, under present conditions, to the 
place where we can understand each other 
so thoroughly that we will say there are 
no differences between us. 

I was present at the Lausanne Confer- 
ence. It was utterly unlike this discus- 
sion, but some of the lessons, however, 
that came out of it may be applied here. 
What was the Lausanne Conference? A 
failure, say some, because unity was not 
achieved. But that was not the purpose 
of the Conference. What was it? It was 
the will to understand. 

We wanted to find where we agreed, 
and we wanted to find out where we dif- 
fered. We were very successful in 
accomplishing those ends. We discovered 
many more places of agreement than we 
had thought existed. At the same time, 
we came to irreconcilable differences 
which no man living, so far as I have 
heard, is able to see his way through. And 
we stood there frankly, as men facing 
each other, and said, “We are closer than 


we thought. But if that be true, our 
differences must be very serious if we 
cannot get together on the basis of these 
things in which we see eye to eye.” 

What does it do for us when we study 
other religions and try to find out where 
we are? I am sure of one or two things ; 
we begin to realize how honest and sin- 
cere are those who differ from us. We 
may differ in many ways, but there is 
no difference between adherents of re- 
jigions so far as their devotion to their 
religion is concerned. 

lf that be true, it causes us to stand 
off in respect as we look at men who 
differ from us. They do differ, but they 
are men, they are strong and earnest men, 
men willing to sacrifice for what they 
believe to be true. I believe that is exceed- 
ingly wholesome, and it also brings a very 
deep sense of sympathy. 

May I tell just a little incident? I 
am quite sure, in our frank discussions 
here, no one will misunderstand me. 
When I was a young boy and had just 
come to this country from Japan, where 
I had lived, I remember that three or 
four times over it was impressed upon 
me that there was a peculiarity about the 
Jew, that in criminal courts in the United 
States a Jew was never a defendant. I 
do not know, of course, how true that 
was, but it made a very great impression 
upon me. 

Twenty or twenty-five years after that 
I was waiting to meet a gentleman here in 
New York. While waiting for him, I 
saw a report of the Supreme Court of 
New York. Interested, I picked it up 
and began to read. And this is what I 
read: “The most notable feature of the 
court annals in recent years in New York 
is the increase in Jewish crime.” 

That was startling to me, after having 
had it driven in on me years before that 
the exact opposite was true. And then, 
immediately, I began to connect that 
statement with what I: had seen down in 
Madison Square, in what they used to 
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call the “University of Madison Square,” 
where gifted young Jewish orators 
were declaring there is no God, were 
advocating free love, and presenting 
the most extreme Communism, as they 
did fifteen or twenty years ago. I 
could put those two things together: 
just as soon as you get a generation 
“without God and without hope in the 
world” you are likely to have an increase 
in crime—and there was the evidence 
of it. 

My friends, you can speak about that 
in two different ways. You can say, “Oh, 
yes, that is Jewish. See! That is just 
what one might expect!” But just as 
soon as you come to have sympathy for 
your brother of another faith, you begin 
to feel what every Jewish rabbi feels in 
America, the calamity of it, how hard it 
is that after years when wholesome con- 
ditions prevailed there should be such a 
change. Then instead of criticising, you 
feel like saying, “I am your brother. I 
want to help you if I can. You are in 
a serious way, as the rest of us are. But 
I am deeply sympathetic with you in that 
particular situation which you face.” 

It changes the whole situation when 
you get far enough into the life of an- 
other religion to realize what the feeling 
is on the part of those who are solicitous 
about the young people who belong to 
their faith. 

You may go further—and, again, I am 
sure we will not misunderstand each 
other. I believe it is possible for us to 
have the deepest sympathy with each 
other and yet earnestly to wish that the 
men of the other religion might belong 
to our own. I am giving a Christian 
testimony. I could not be a Christian 
without wishing that every Jew might 
become my brother in that faith. 

I hope you will understand me in say- 
ing that. This is what was inculcated 


throughout the years, for I have been 
connected with the Christian missionary 
movement all my life, and only because 
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of circumstances over which I have no 
control am I not now a missionary in 
Japan, where I was born. This was the 
statement that came to me over and over 
again: “If my religion is wrong, I ought 
to change it; if it is true, I am bound to 
propagate it.” I hope that the Jewish 
members of this body are so sympathetic 
with Christians and understand them so 
well that they will come to realize that, in 
the intensity of their Christianity, one of 
the ingredients which is essential to it 
and has been true all the way down 
through its history, is that earnest desire 
that men should come over and be Chris- 
tians with them.* 

And may I also say this: The most 
difficult thing I find to understand about 
the Jewish Church today is the attitude 
of rabbi after rabbi with regard to this 
same matter. I have in mind now a quo- 
tation from a rabbi in Columbus, who 
recently said, “We believe it is an insult 
to a man to ask him in any way to change 
his own religion.” 

I find it impossible, as a Christian, to 
know what that means. I feel, personally, 
that I could respect the Jewish Church 
and the Jews themselves more heartily 
than I do if they wanted me to become 
one of them. 

I am speaking frankly about these 
matters, because it seems to me that when 
we talk about them we have got to speak 
from the intensity of our own conviction 
as Christians (whether Roman Catholics 
or Protestants) and as Jews. I believe, in 
other words, if we are going to be utterly 


*Editor’s Note—Not all Christians would agree 
with this statement. In its endeavor to get at the 
facts in inter-group relations the National Conference 
desires to hear all opinions and to understand all 
sincere positions. At the same time, however, in the 
origin of The National Conference, when Jews Qe: 
the 





Christians met previous to organic constitution, 
declarations were made that: 

1. The purpose is to promote mutual understand- 
ing and good will in the place of suspicion and ill 
will in the entire range of our inter-religious and 
social relationships. 

2. Because of our mutual respect for the integrity 
of each other’s religion and our desire that each 
faith shall enjoy the fullest opportunity for its de- 
velopment and enrichment, we have no proselytizing 
purpose. 

These declarations still stand. 
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devoted to our own people and to our 
own religion, there are two convictions 
which we must hold, which are very dif- 
ficult to hold together, and very rarely 
in the past have been held together. 

One is this: A belief in the unique 
significance of our own religion. Let me 
speak about that from the standpoint of 
a college which is not directly connected 
with a denomination but which represents 
American Christians in the Near East. 
The statement had gone out from the 
president of that college that it would 
literally be a tragedy if any Mohammedan 
should be converted to the Christian faith 
in that institution. One of the teachers 
was invited to the home of a Moham- 
medan shortly after that statement was 
made. The Mohammedan said to him, 
“We have had little respect for Chris- 
tianity. We have far less now. Do you 
not want others to become Christians? If 
you do not, we have no respect for you 
at all”. That was an extreme statement, 
but it was made nevertheless. 

That is one of the ingredients which 
makes a religion self respecting and also 
respected with others—a belief in its own 
unique worth. But there must be joined 
with that another conviction, or else it 
ends in intolerance. It is this, that where- 
ever you find an adherent of any religion, 
who is earnestly seeking to propagate 
or live out his own faith, we should say 
to that man, “There is nothing false 
about that attitude. It is your earnest 
endeavor, probably as earnest as my en- 
deavor, to find God. And even though I 
believe I have a message for you, so long 
as you are giving yourself in earnestness 
to find that way, I feel that, even though 
you may not recognize me as a brother, 
we are fellow searchers after God, and I 
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respect you and I am going to give you 
the same rights I claim for myself.” 

In other words, as was said a little 
while ago by Mr. Conboy, we must apply 
the rule that “Whatsoever we would that 
men should do unto us we should do the 
same unto them.” We can apply that in 
religion just as well as we can with any- 
thing else, and it is because we have for- 
gotten it lamentably that we have been 
facing these terrible accusations against 
each other. 

When we can apply principles of tol- 
erance, of sympathy, of entering just as 
far as we can into the feelings of others, 
nothing can break through and prevent 
our real unity, after all. 

There is just one other thing I have to 
say. No matter what other things may 
be said, Jews, Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants believe in the same God—I 
wonder whether we let that soak in deep- 
ly enough and frequently enough in our 
thinking—and that that God is the God 
of Isaiah and the God of Jeremiah and 
the God of Micah and the God of Jesus. 

We are drawn closer together when 
we remember that it was Micah who gave 
expression to those words which repre- 
sent the best in all our churches today: 
“What doth Jehovah require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” (Micah 6:8) 

If we are kind and if we are just and 
if we are walking humbly with God, we 
are going to be friends and have that 
respect for each other which makes it 
possible to build up a unified America 
and a unified ethical life, both in ideal and 
in practice, and will make it possible for 
us, in spite of our differences, to believe 
that children of a common Father are 
really brethren together. 
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Everett R. CLincuy 


S WE LOOK BACK upon the 

recent Seminar concerning the rela- 
tions of Jews, Roman Catholics, and 
Protestants, one factor stands out in bold 
relief: the educational problem is stag- 
gering. During those days we saw re- 
ligious education au naturel. We do not 
here interpret education in the narrow 
sense: religious attitudes appear to be 
constructed in part, as each person catches 
ideas from his mother or father; is 
trained to think by his synagogue, cathe- 
dral, church, or school teacher; picks up 
notions from his playmates; is stirred by 
appeals from clergy; stumbles upon what 
is “good form” in his group; learns from 
his books, is influenced by his newspaper ; 
reacts to the behavior of people in public 
places; and makes observations as men 
work with him and trade with him. This 
complicated variety of educational stimuli 
revealed themselves in action when men 
and women spoke during the Seminar. 

Take, for example, five cases picked at 
random from the three hundred Seminar 
participants. 

Case 1. A young Protestant said that 
his Sunday school teaching, as far as he 
could remember, never referred slight- 
ingly to Roman Catholicism. His parents 
and grandparents, however, had indoc- 
trinated him with anti-Catholic preju- 
dices. His grandparents had gone through 
the years of northern Ireland’s Catholic- 
Protestant land quarrels. His Sunday 
school and church education did not 
emancipate him from mistrust of Roman 
Catholics, for in his religious school 
training no intelligent reference was made 
to the values in contemporary Roman 
Catholicism. His adjustment came through 


college study and travel, but he believed 
a considerable number of Protestants 
never gain a sympathetic understanding 
of their American Catholic fellow citi- 
zens. His father was heart broken when 
three sons refused to vote the Republican 
ticket and so “save” America from a 
Roman Catholic president. 

Case 2. A priest reported that he had 
spoken to a group of Protestant students 
about the Roman Catholic Church and 
the individual. After the talk, the stu- 
dents remained for two hours, asking 
questions that were totally unrelated to 
the substance of the address. The stu- 
dents questioned the Roman Catholic 
assumptions and practices. The priest 
could not comprehend the action, and at- 
tributed the questions altogether to “heck- 
ling.” 

Investigation reveals, however, that 
far from heckling, these college boys were 
asking perfectly sincere questions about 
the miscellaneous information and misin- 
formation they had picked up here and 
there, ranging from the Roman position 
on birth control to papal infallibility. The 
most persistent “heckler,” a Protestant 
who asked the most questions and those 
apparently the most irrelevant, attended 
mass the following semester more than 
twelve times and studied Roman Cath- 
olicism seriously. Four other students 
reported that they traced a wholly new 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
Roman Church to this question and 
answer period conducted by this priest 
at that Christian Association meeting. 

Here was total misunderstanding: the 
priest thought that his time had been 
wasted. The students, with attitudes 
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confusing to the priest, left a gap which 
to the priest was virtually ill will, but in 
reality was far from ill will. 

Case 3. A young Protestant minister, 
whose seeming open mindedness led him 
to welcome a rabbi and a priest to his 
pulpit, confessed that he was waiting for 
the priest to reciprocate and invite him 
to speak in the Catholic Church as the 
rabbi invited him to the synagogue. Here 
was a Methodist minister whose training 
did not permit him to understand the 
mood and canon law of Roman Cath- 
olicism. 

Case 4. A college student, whose ex- 
perience had been confined to two small 
western towns, had never known Jews 
personally. He could not recall any anti- 
Semitic teachings nor could he remember 
any church school lessons appreciating 
Jews as Jews. He was not aware of any 
prejudice against them. Jews were as far 
out of his real world as Gandhi’s com- 
munity or the people of Wales. He lived 
as though they did not exist, but was now 
becoming interested in a larger horizon. 
This student was a Protestant. 

Case 5. A rabbi held that his experi- 
ence led him to simplify all Christian- 
Jewish antagonisms to one issue—the 
acceptance or rejection of Christ. 

Case 6. A Roman Catholic: “Let me 
speak as a social psychologist. Catholi- 
cism is a state of mind. We Catholics 
believe that we and we alone have the 
whole of God’s Revelation; and that the 
Catholic Church has infallibility in in- 
terpreting that Revelation. Consequently 
anyone who differs with the Catholic 
church is wrong—in one word, a heretic. 
That attitude will not be changed. Now 
your task is to decide what you can do 
with people who have that state of mind.” 

We have cited these cases to indicate 
the indefinite variety of conditioning 
causes that make their contributions to 
our inter-religious maladjustments. The 
solution of the difficulties cannot be 
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simple, for the complications are of wide 
range. 

Throughout the Seminar real differ- 
ences were stated in thoroughly honest 
speech. The Protestants described vary- 
ing points of view, from President But- 
ler, who minimized the differences be- 
tween the religion of Protestant and 
Jew, to President Soper, who empha- 
sized the differences. Many Catholics 
spoke out plainly. Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive, and Reform Jews took part. 

A second indication of the enormity of 
the problem ahead came out when prac- 
tical suggestions about the “next steps” 
were volunteered. Here are some of the 
proposals : 

1. Study the problems of people who 
seem to be ruled out of certain jobs be- 
cause of their religion. 

2. Admitting that each group has 
faults, let Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews hold private confessionals about 
themselves with themselves, checking up 
as rational beings can, on their prejudices, 
their practices, and their personality 
traits. 

3. The inter-faith conference was 
mentioned (such as this Seminar). What 
is it that we do not like in the actions of 
the other group? Why are we perplexed? 
What do we think of certain behavior? 
What does the other group really stand 
for on this and on that point? 

4. We can cooperate on some enter- 
prises, even though we may approach our 
problems from varying angles: religious 
education, community development, socia! 
service, etc. One may put it this way: 
“There are some cases in which we can 
be sure that we are right, but allow the 
other fellow to be wrong, and still work 
along with him.” 

5. We can refuse to indoctrinate re- 
ligious prejudices in children, reverence 
the reverences of others, and cultivate 
that sensitiveness of “good form” in the 
minds of people which, while criticising 
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the tools of religion, never casts slurs 
on sincere convictions. 

6. Religious publications, the motion 
pictures, radio broadcast, are among the 
areas wherein something can be done, for 
most of the misrepresentation is uninten- 
tional. 

7. We may study our educational 
processes and so remove from them the 
factors at the present time that lead to 
misunderstanding and to prejudice, and 
to antagonisms. 

8. Hold conferences of Christians 
and Jews to bring out the good in each 
group. We are heirs to some unfortu- 
nate survivals in inter-religious mistrust. 
It is well for us to concentrate on wide 
teaching of possible areas of cooperation. 

In conclusion it may be only fair to 
state that the papers published in this 
issue of Religious Education are not in- 
tended to picture every significant topic 
and discussion that took place. Some of 
the most profound results cannot be 
adequately reported, for there we enter 
the realm of less tangible effects— 
changed lives. Then too, some of the 
finest parts of the Seminar were the 
spontaneous happenings that occurred in 
the round table discussions which in these 
pages have been only briefly summarized. 
Finally, very important subjects were not 
given the time they deserved. There were 
not hours enough! One instance is tlie 
matter of proselyting: Mr. Max Kohler 
presented to the chairman of one round 
table a legal brief on the state’s attitude 
toward proselyting among children, while 
Dr. Israel Goldstein prepared, at our sug- 
gestion, a paper on proselyting. Here are 
ethical and philosophical questions which 
call for another seminar. Another neg- 


lected field concerns the questions of 
American citizenship and religious free- 
dom. 

We do, however, desire to include in 
this publication a few comments on the 
Seminar, made by persons who attended: 

“T had come to doubt the practicability 
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of your undertaking. After attending 
the two days Seminar, and especially the 
dinner last night, however, I have become 
more hopeful of success. 

“I would like to record here the im- 
pression I received at the dinner. I have 
attended many dinners where speeches 
were made, but I have never in all my 
experience attended a dinner or lecture 
or function where the audience listened 
with such rapt attention as they did last 
night. 

“T particularly studied the faces and 
attitudes of the men and women in the 
audience and my impression was that the 
attention and interest evidenced by them 
not only showed that the speakers were 
giving out messages of value to the hear- 
ers, but that the audience was there in 
an earnest mood, eager for instruction 
and for a message that would bring their 
ideals nearer realization.”—Frederick C. 
Zobel, R. A. 


“There can be no question that meet- 
ings of this kind contribute much to a 
better understanding of the spirit that 
animates the various religious groups, 
and this in itself every thinking man must 
regard as a gain.”—J. McSorley, Gen- 
eral of the Paulist Fathers. 


“A conference group that sought to 
work out something pretty definite in the 
way of facts regarding situations would 
need a longer preparation and a slightly 
different preparation, I believe, than was 
had for this particular occasion. If the 
three groups represented could have pre- 
pared in advance some case material and 
this material with certain clearly sug- 
gested questions could have been circu- 
lated among the members of the group 
for study before the meeting, a confer- 
ence around these questions might be very 
fruitful indeed. Whether such a plan 
is practicable or not, I do not know.”— 
Jerome H. Bentley, Secretary Y. M.C..A. 
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“Was it worth while? It was. There 
have been in recent years movements for 
better understanding between Christians 
and Jews, but this is probably the first 
that included a fairly representative gath- 
ering of all groups of Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews. It stood distinct further 
in that its sponsors were not content with 
an incidental statement of various secta- 
rian prejudices, but it was a scientific 
presentation of every kind of prejudice 
existing between the different religious 
cults, together with a complete statement 
of the social and economic evils resulting. 
In this respect, and in that the effort 
was further made to obtain from the con- 
ference possible remedies, we may regard 
it as a contribution to the advancement of 
civilization. 

“The Seminar conducted by the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians 
at Columbia University, January 30th and 
31st, showed by the large and representa- 
tive attendance of people of the three 
great branches of religion—Jewish, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Protestant—a wide- 
spread interest in discovering the causes, 
the problems, and if possible, the reme- 
dies for misunderstanding, prejudice, and 
ill will. With a remarkable measure of 
candor and frankness, statements were 
made by all the parties showing griev- 
ances, and pointing out particularly ob- 
jectionable acts and phases, wounding to 
pride or caricaturing sacred possessions. 

“No phase of antagonism against op- 
posing creeds, no instance of unfair treat- 
ment in commercial life or discrimina- 
tions in educational institutions, in 
hospitals, universities, civil posts, was over- 
looked by those who painstakingly pre- 
pared the survey. In this respect the 
syllabus for each of the round tables was 
exhaustive. The discussion of all three 
groups in the two day session brought 
out new points of view.”—Rabbi Maurice 
H. Harris. 





“I regard such a conference of inesti- 
mable value. To see things as they are, 
or as they are supposed to be, aids in 
properly evaluating them, sometimes in 
removing them, sometimes in simply set- 
ting them aside ; at least fictitious and un- 
real troubles vanish when brought into 
the light of pure understanding. 

“T hope such gatherings will be multi- 
plied, both on campuses and also in local 
churches and synagogues.”—Alfred Wil- 
liam Anthony of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 


“T hope further conferences will be 
arranged. The two phases of the situa- 
tion which, it seems to me, can now be 
handled constructively in two more con- 
ferences are: 

“1.—Religious Education. Could not 
the groups get together with their 
propaganda literature before them to 
scrutinize its fairness in the light of the 
attitude of each of the groups? I venture 
to say all would find such a study illumi- 
nating and in the end much false and 
prejudiced stuff would be cut out of cur- 
rent religious literature. 

“2. Social Service. Could not a Semi- 
nar face the thesis: Where social tech- 
nique requires centralization and unifica- 
tion of function, religious differences 
should not be permitted to obtrude in the 
erection of divisive institutions and pro- 
grams, 

“One step will lead on to another and 
I could easily believe that you will find 
a long series of conferences not only 
feasible but demanded by the religious 
public.”—J. E. McAfee, The Community 
Church in New York. 


“It would be foolish optimism to 
imagine that this one Seminar will en- 
tirely eliminate all religious bigotry; it 
would be narrow prejudice to think that 
this one method is the only way to 
approach the problem. As a matter of 
fact the Seminar itself, as I have in- 
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dicated, discussed many other approaches. 
But while fully realizing its limitations, 
one may greatly rejoice that this Seminar 
has been held, in the conviction that it is 
one step on the road to better things, 
and that it has demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of such an approach. More 
power, then, to the men who had the 
vision to plan such a Seminar and the 
confidence in human nature to carry it 
through! May this venture be but the 
forerunner of many more to follow. 
“No timidity on our part should make 
us hold back in sullen isolation. The 
Catholic Church has nothing to fear from 
getting out in the open. Let us court 
investigation. Let us meet inquirers half 
way. A truly Catholic and a truly Amer- 
ican spirit has no room for an Achilles 
sulking in his tent. Imagine the eager- 
ness with which Saint Paul or Saint 
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Francis Xavier would have seized the 
opportunity to participate in a Seminar 
with Greek philosophers or Japanese 
bonzees. Nothing succeeds like success, 
and this experiment of Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants talking face to face has 
succeeded. May their tribe increase !”— 
Father J. Elliot Ross, in The Common- 
weal, 





“Frankly facing the problem of re- 
ligious and racial bigotry in the recent 
Seminar, was a splendid venture. 
Such conferences as these are of invalu- 
able worth to any community.” — The 
Churchman. 


The office of The National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians is 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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New Flowers of the Spirit 


Victor EpwArp MARRIOTT 


“And, behold, the word of Jehovah came to 
him, and he said unto him, What doest thou 
here, Elijah? And he said, I have been very 
jealous for Jehovah, the God of hosts; for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain thy proph- 
ets with the sword: and I, even I only, am 
left; and they seek my life, to take it away.” 

The religious worker today may very 
easily become discouraged and, like Eli- 
jah, feel that of the true prophets he 
only is left. The more sensitive his 
spirit, the more hungry he is for a satis- 
fying soul life, the more readily will he 
fall a prey to this discouragement and 
the more will he long for a juniper tree 
where he may sink down and say, “Now 
let me die.” 

For there is no blinking the fact that 
despite heroic efforts of all kinds to pump 
up enthusiasm in our churches, there is 
a deathly pallor upon the countenance 
and a lack of strength in the heart beat. 
There is a dearth of that which is most 
expected of a religious institution—a 
certain spiritual élan which has the power 
of lifting up life and sending it forth 
on a mighty quest. No matter where 
the knight errant goes today, whether 
it be to Catholic or Protestant, high 
church or low, he finds that a glory hath 
departed from the earth and his quest 
for the Holy Grail remains unsatisfied. 

At this time, therefore, it may be well 
for the discouraged prophet to look 
abroad in the land and discover perhaps 


that there are several thousand souls 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal 
and that in many unnoticed places new 
flowers of the spirit are springing up. 

One of these unnoticed places is in the 
realm of education. In recent years, 
there has been springing up in various 
parts of the country a new type of school 
—a school that desires earnestly to “set 
the child in the midst” and to set him 
free for a mighty quest. The progres- 
sive education movement which produced 
these schools contains great spiritual re- 
sources and has implications of the 
greatest import for religious education. 
But these schools have grown up prac- 
tically unknown by the mass of educa- 
tors both in the public schools and in the 
churches. Today, however, they are be- 
ginning to come into their own and are 
exercising a great influence upon all edu- 
cation. Witness the tremendous change 
in point of view in the new syndicated 
graded lessons for church schools as 
shown in the prospectus: 

“To stimulate and guide the developing re- 
ligious experience of children and young peo- 
ple in such a way that they shall (1) discover 
and realize for themselves the Christian way 
of life and (2) attain unto that measure of 
spiritual growth which belongs to each stage 


of normal development in Christian char- 
acter ¥ 


This is very near to the principles of 


progressive education, as a study of its 
doctrines will show. Still more affinity 
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is shown in the following sentence taken 
from the prospectus of the new “Life 
Centered and Cooperative Course”: 


“The new Graded Lesson is a cooperative 
adventure shared by the pupil and teacher. 
Each is a molding force in an enterprise into 
which he purposefully enters and to which he 
creatively contributes.” 


Undoubtedly there was here no con- 
scious relationship to progressive educa- 
tion. It is rather an indication that these 
ideas are now becoming a part of the 
educational atmosphere of our day. 

Wuat Is Procressive Epucation? 

“Progressive schools are no longer an 
experiment, but are an established asset 
of American education,” said a leader 
of progressive education in a recent ad- 
dress before the Chicago Association for 
Child Study atid Parent Education. This 
statement indicates that the movement 
has arrived at the stage where a survey 
of its principles and of its implications 
for other educational movements can be 
made. Within the last year two books 
have appeared which attempt an appraisal 
of the worth of this new movement in 
education. These are, The New Leaven 
by Stanwood Cobb and The Child Cen- 
tered School by Harold Rugg.’ 

In The New Leaven Cobb attempts 
to give an objective and synthetic defi- 
nition of progressive education based 
upon the culled opinion of many leaders 
in this field of education. The result 
he presents in the form of a weighted 
list of ten principles. In doing this, 
Mr. Cobb has performed a real service, 
for there is great diversity in theory and 
practice in the different schools and 
therefore no one, no matter how wide 
his knowledge or keen his insight, could 
speak authoritatively as to what consti- 
tutes the basic ideas of the movement. 
In commenting on these principles, Mr. 
Cobb says that in them 


“is presented to the world a new education 
which is not the conception of one single mind, 
but the balanced and worked out expression 


1. See the book-list at the end of the article for 
full description of these titles. 
2. The New Leaven, pages 17-24. 
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of a brilliantly creative group of educators 
who speak not from theory but from practice 
and experience of years. . Progressive 
education is not a system. It is not the pro- 
jection of one personality upon the educational 
thought and procedure of his time, as have 
been most educational reforms. It is a spon- 
taneous movement, springing up here and there, 
in Europe as well as in this country, in re- 
sponse to the demand, first subconscious, but 
now fast becoming articulate, for a type of 
education, better adapted to modern times and 
to the modern child.” 

Without enumerating the ten prin- 
ciples given by Mr. Cobb, it will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose, perhaps, to speak 
ef certain words that occur very fre- 
quently in the vocabulary of this move- 
ment and around which the ten principles 
are built. These words are freedom, 
self expression, creativity, cooperation, 
self control. Translated into school prac- 
tice; they mean chance for initiative, 
spontaneity, and activity on the part of 
the child; a discipline growing from the 
inside rather than imposed from with- 
out ; group control substituted for teacher 
control; the teacher a guide and not a 
taskmaster; social cooperation an incen- 
tive to effort in place of competition. 
Above all let the school be a place of joy 
rather than a bleak and barren prison 
where children are confined and re- 
pressed. 

Another word that ought to have been 
mentioned as important in the progres- 
sive vocabulary is “wholeness.” It is 
the whole child that comes to school with 
his physical, emotional and artistic as 
well as his intellectual needs. So the 
school must minister to the whole child. 
And this must be done, not in any piece- 
meal or disjointed fashion, but in an 
integrated way so that each piece of 
training contributes to the development 
of the total personality. Furthermore, 
this must be done in a child’s world and 
not an adult’s. The child’s education is 
to prepare him for an adult world, to be 
sure, but this is to be done by opening 
for him a rich and vital experience here 


3. Idem, page 25. 
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him into adult experience which he can- 
not understand or assimilate. 

Professor Rugg in The Child Centered 
School has gone a step further than Mr. 
Cobb. He has attempted a critical analy- 
sis of progressive education, trying to 
arrive at what is central in its teaching 
and then to evaluate its practice in the 
schools in the light of this central doc- 
trine. He shows how the movement 
arose as a protest against the formalised 
education which was then, and still is, 
dominant in Europe and America. The 
old type school—that calls up a fairly 
definite picture, boys and girls seated in 
rows of fixed seats which they do not 
leave during school hours, except by the 
permission of the teacher; where it is a 
misdemeanor for students to talk to each 
other or to help each other; where they 
learn lessons and recite them to the 
teacher ; and where the chief incentive to 
study is to get a high mark so as to stand 
at the head of the class or to be advanced 
to the next grade. We are all familiar 
with that type of school, for many of us 
grew up in it and it is still with us. 

Over against this picture of the tradi- 
tional school we may put another, a pic- 
ture of a progressive school. The place 
hardly seems like a school, more like 
a comfortable home. There are no fixed 
desks and seats, but chairs and tables 
that can be moved about. In one room 
you may find the children reading, some 
stretched out at full length on the floor 
with their books spread out before them, 
others are curled up in the cozy window 
seat. The kindergarten room is sure to 
be a delightful place; it may even have 
a pool with goldfish in it. Somewhere 
around the grounds you will find animals, 
chickens, doves, rabbits, or even goats 
and ponies. There is an easy informal- 
ity here that would have been considered 
fatal to discipline in the old time school. 
To consult together, to help one another, 
is no longer a crime, but is part of the 
socializing influence which the school 
seeks to encourage. Textbooks are not 
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much in evidence in most of these 
schools ; activities take their place. 

Professor Rugg calls the first type an 

adult centered school and the latter a 
child centered school and thus contrasts 
them, 
“the protagonists of the adult centered school 
would impose education from without; the lat- 
ter, the proponents of the child centered school, 
would draw it out from within and remake 
child experience by the interplay between ex- 
pression and the social heritage.’* 

The new education which we are here 
considering is sometimes referred to as 
revolutionary. It is. All the other re- 
form movements within our school sys- 
tem in America have been piecemeal 
reorganizations, aiming at administrative 
changes and improvements in technique, 
leaving the system untouched. The 
progressives aim at a complete trans- 
formation of the school and _ society. 
It is well to note the word society, 
for although the new schools are 
called child centered, they are not un- 
concerned about society. In fact that 
is one of their largest concerns. But 
they look out to a society tremendously 
different from our present order. 

Professor Dewey in his address be- 
fore the 1928 Conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, alluded 
to this deep lying intent and the relation 
which it has to the method of progres- 
sive education. In commenting on the 
method of determining subject matters 
by means of consensus of opinion and 
accurate measurement of data, he re- 
marks that if one is satisfied on the whole 
with the present society, that method 
may be accepted. 

“But if one conceives that a social order dif- 
ferent in quality and direction from the present 
is desirable and that schools should strive to 
educate with social change in view, by produc- 
ing individuals not complacent about what al- 
ready exists—quite a different method and con- 
tent is indicated for educational science.” 

Recognizing, then, that progressive 
education is a revolutionary movement 
“4 Russ, The Child Centered School, page viii. 


5. John Dewey, “Progressive Education and _ the 
Science of Education.” Vol. V. No. 3, page 197. 
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that aims at nothing less than a recon- 
structed individual and society, it is well 
for us to inquire more intently into the 
philosophy of it. There is surprising 
unanimity of opinion among the leaders 
of progressive education as to the central 
star point toward which they are moving, 
but it seems very difficult to express that 
objective in words, and still more diffi- 
cult to state exactly the method by which 
they hope to reach their goal. As re- 
gards the method, most of their leaders, 
I imagine, would say that their answer 
must necessarily be indefinite for there 
is no single method. They are well con- 
tent, therefore, for different schools and 
different teachers to experiment with 
various methods in the confidence that 
out of their experiments will come the 
better way. 

The principals of two progressive 
schools were asked to state the essential 
aim of their own schools. One replied 
that as a tentative statement she would 
say it was freeing the child so that he 
might attain the full development of his 
personality and so be of greatest service 
to society. The other answered more 
in the terms of method. 

“The aim of our school is to grant the 
largest measure of freedom and at the same 
time to furnish a rich and stimulating environ- 
ment for the shaping of that freedom.” 

We shall attempt a somewhat further 
analysis of the purpose of progressive 
education, recognizing, of course, that 
this can be only a very tentative state- 
ment. One off the most illuminating 
suggestions for such an analysis is given 
by Professor Rugg. He says that one 
of the most fundamental contributions 
of progressive schools is the new light 
they have thrown upon the learning situ- 
ation. 


“At this point, therefore, we can state the 
crux of our problem: The new school or- 


ganizes itself around the child’s intention to 
learn; the old school organized itself around 
the teacher’s intention to teach him. The latter 
may produce learning, but the former is sure 
The child’s intention to learn brings about 


to. 
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an inner integration, a concentration of his 
whole being upon the problem at hand.” 

In this principle lies the seed of all 
the changes which the new education has 
sought to introduce. The cries for free- 
dom, initiative, self direction, activity all 
unite and issue in this one great demand, 
a school based upon the child’s intention 
to learn. A great faith we might call 
it, for these innovators have championed 
this method in a day when the whole 
educational system from the first grade 
to the university has been set in another 
direction. Agnes de Lima was not so 
far wrong in her title, Our Enemy the 
Child. Our whole procedure, whether in 
the grades, in high school or in college, 
has started with the assumption that the 
pupils do not want to learn. Therefore, 


. they must be cudgelled, enticed, and even 


tricked into learning. 

And so we have built up our grand 
offensive of grades and demerits, of 
credits and prizes and diplomas. Of 
course, we knew that the child had much 
curiosity, but it was generally turned in 
directions other than the classroom. In 
any case it was not something substantial 
enough to build upon in our school pro- 
cedure. 

Progressive schools, however, took the 
stone which the other builders rejected 
and made it the head of the corner. They 
have staked their case, as long as they 
have been true to their own philosophy, 
on the belief that the child has a nat- 
ural desire to learn. Give him a chance 
to live and move and have his being in 
his own world, “And he shall be like 
a tree planted by the streams of water, 
that bringeth forth its fruit in its season,” 
not your fruit in your season.*7 When 
growth is taking place according to its 
own laws, it needs no artificial stimulus 
in the form of rewards and prizes. Most 
progressive schools, therefore, are trying 
earnestly to get rid of them. 





6. Rugg, The Child Centered School, page 102. 
7. This verse is used as a motto in the Ojai Valley 
School. 
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A second objective has to do with social 
attitudes. 

The old school, although committed in 
America to the task of preparing its stu- 
dents to be citizens in a democracy, pre- 
sented this strange anomaly that it 
provided very little opportunity for prac- 
tice in democratic living, except in extra- 
curricular activities. Instead of produc- 
ing social mindedness it tended to 
produce a hyper-intellectual and hyper- 
individualistic person. Of course, this 
has been much modified in the more for- 
ward looking public schools today, but 
the essential principle of competition still 
remains in most schools and colleges. 
From the very beginning the progressive 
school had laid emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the cooperative attitude. Fran- 
cis Parker, who had great influence upon 
the movement in its inception, said, 

“The predominant condition, then, for moral 
training is community life, the society of the 
school. The social factor in education stands 
far above all other factors—higher than prin- 
ciples, methods, subjects, even the teachers.” 

3ut present day workers see much 
deeper penetrations of this opposition be- 
tween competition and cooperation. Com- 
petition is not to be rejected merely be- 
cause it is considered a less valuable 
social attitude, but because of certain 
psychological effects upon the student. 
Many schools otherwise excellent are 
failing in this respect because they per- 
sist in demanding that a child compare 
himself with others, his work with 
others’ work, his powers with others’ 
powers. This is considered harmful for 
the child’s own development. 

“Everywhere, every time that marks, grades, 
extraneous rewards such as gold stars, and so 
on, any personal aggrandizements, are offered, 
we have clamped down on the child’s conscious- 
ness that arch enemy to freedom, self con- 
sciousness. Self consciousness is the compari- 
son of oneself with others. Wherever a child 
has been made to think of himself versus his 
achievement he has been harmed.” ; 


8. Francis W. Parker, Talks on Pedagogics, 1909, 
page 345. 

9. Francis M. Froelicher, “A Liberality of Spirit.” 
Progressive Education, Vol. 4, page 150. 
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It is also considered detrimental to the 
development of the artistic nature. 

“If skill in the mastery of the tools of ex- 
pression is seen to be another aid to self 
realization and not as an exhibition of prowess 
in which one’s competitors are laid low, the 
testing of the individual will be made through 
his own growth; it will be made by him and 
not through contest with others.’”° 

There is a third great aim to be added 
to our attempted summary of objectives 
—uniqueness. The chance to be a per- 
son in his own right, to develop unique- 
ness of personality, this is an opportunity 
that the progressive school would strive 
to give every pupil. On the surface this 
may appear to conflict with the second 
objective, to produce socially minded in- 
dividuals. But it is one of those par- 
adoxes that hides a great truth. Mass 
education which aims to be society 
minded, has, as we have already dis- 
covered, turned out a very individualistic 
product. Whereas the education which 
aims at uniqueness seems to bring about 
a finer flowering not only of individual 
capacities but of the social virtues as 
well. 

And herein this type of teaching aligns 
itself with the arts; it is uniqueness at 
which art is always aiming. The great 
artist is not he who conforms, who 
copies from some one else; he is the one 
who strikes out something new and, orig- 
inal. Like the poet he seeks “the Land 
of Heart’s Desire.” There has been in 
our time a strong tendency in all of our 
education, including religious education, 
to become scientific. And doubtless this 
has been for the good. The scientific 
method has done great things for our 
modern world and it is bound to play 
even a larger part in the future than 
it does now. But it should be borne 
in mind that teaching is an art and any 
attempt at ruthless standardization is 
bound to crush out the spirit that gives 
life and creative power. 


“Science aims at standardization. Science 





10. Ruth Doing, “Rhythmics.” Progressive Educa 


tion, Vol. 4, page 24. 
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aims at the discovery of law; but art is aim- 
ing at the production of a unique entity. Art 
tries to see the whole and the artist-teacher 
tries to see the child whole and American life 
and world civilization whole, and that is what 
we have failed to see throughout American 
history.” 

These three objectives have been men- 
tioned as in a sense summing up the es- 
sential points in the theory of progres- 
sive education. But if one wants to get 
a real understanding of this movement 
one must visit the schools themselves. 
There is too much variety and too much 
richness in the concrete situation to allow 
of neat summing up in abstract principles. 

If a visit to one of these schools is 
impossible, then the second best thing 
is to read some of the accounts of their 
work. Read the thrilling story of the 
birth and growth of such a school in 
Mary H. Lewis’ Adventure with Chil- 
dren. It reveals the essential genius of 
this kind of education. 

The interesting story of how a curric- 
ulum can be built up by the children 
themselves is revealed in the little book 
Boats. It tells how a class visited a 
shipping dock and learned about the car- 
goes of the merchant ships and whence 
they came. They were led on by their 
own interest to study the long history of 
boats. Some of them made boats with 
their own hands. They finally wrote a 
book incorporating their findings which 
includes a dictionary of boats that would 
do credit to the researches of a university 
student. Both of these books will show 
how the curriculum of a school can be 
made over from a dry-as-dust conning of 
books into a vivid and exciting quest for 
knowledge. 


CERTAIN MISCONCEPTIONS 


At this point, certain things ought to 
be said and said emphatically. First, 
progressive educators do not claim a 
monopoly on that word “progressive.” 





11. Rugg, “Creative Education and Character.” 


Building Character, Proceedings of the Mid-West Con- 
ference on Parent Education, February, 
versity of Chicago Press. 


1928, Uni- 
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Although they have chosen that name to 
distinguish their Association, they recog- 
nize that there are many other progres- 
sive efforts in the field of education. Per- 
haps they have not taken advantage of 
what these other movements have to 
teach as they should, but it is not be- 
cause of any spirit of self sufficiency. 
Their desire from the first has been to 
contribute to the advancement of all edu- 
cation and make available to all any good 
results they might obtain in their free 
experimenting. One of the “principles” 
printed in every issue of their journal 
has been, 

“The school should be an educational labora- 
tory, where new methods are encouraged and 
where the best of the past is leavened by the 
discoveries of the present, and the result freely 
added to the sum of educational knowledge.” 
(Italics mine.) 

In the second place, it should be em- 
phatically stated that progressive schools 
have not achieved all the virtues and 
avoided all the errors that education is 
heir to. Many of their aims and prin- 
ciples exist rather as ideals toward which 
they strive, but which they count not 
themselves to have attained. Their chief 
sins are sins of omission rather than sins 
of commission. 

In their zeal for self expression they 
have tended to lose sight of that which 
Professor Rugg believes to be the other 
great goal of education, “tolerant under- 
standing of themselves and of the out- 
standing characteristics of modern civili- 
zation.” They have failed to make use 
of the results of the scientific study of 
education, that parallel reform which has 
been moving forward so rapidly in recent 
years. They have thus failed to test out 
their procedures and stand in danger of 
producing a “progressive conservatism.” 

Those who are at all familiar with the 
work of progressive schools would per- 
haps say that their greatest weakness is 
a lack of courage and skill to live up to 
their present light. Professing to believe 
in freedom, they have fallen back upon 
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a discipline that they are supposed to 
have discarded; being dedicated to the 
development of the initiative of the pupil, 
they continue certain so called “projects” 
that have long since lost any connection 
with the initiative of the pupil. 

But of their defects and failures the 
progressive schools are not themselves 
ignorant. They would perhaps be the 
first to recognize some of these faults. 
One capable headmaster, in remarking 
about progressive schools said, “In some 
of our procedures we are neither one 
thing nor the other; in these cases it is 
just an awful mess.” 


RECENT TENDENCIES 


However, it is not so much a question 
what a thing is at the present moment, 
but what is it tending to become. A sur- 
vey of the tendencies within this move- 
ment reveals, in the first place, a ten- 
dency toward self criticism. The Pro- 
gressive Education Association is at the 
present time engaged in revising its 
“principles.” The revised principles will 
appear in the next issue of Progressive 
Education. No very radical change is an- 
ticipated, but the principles are to be set 
up more as goals than as characteristics 
already attained. It is also of interest to 
those who are concerned with religious 
education that the committee on revision 
has included this time a statement in re- 
gard to the spiritual import of the pro- 
gressive schools. 

There is a tendency now to relate the 
work of the progressive schools more 
closely to the general education move- 
ment. Professor Dewey in his address 
before the last conference of the Asso- 
ciation urged that progressive leaders 
should more carefully consider what 
should be their contribution to educa- 
tional science. It has always been the 
ideal of the movement that whatever of 
value is discovered in progressive educa- 
tion should be made the heritage of every 
boy and girl in the land and not of a 
select few. As a matter of fact, how- 
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ever, it has worked out that since pro- 
gressive schools are tuition schools, they 
have become the schools of the well to 
do rather than the common people. 
Hence they run the danger of becoming 
the protege of the rich rather than “the 
leaven” which Mr. Cobb would desire 
them to be. This danger is recognized 
and evidently the trend is now to study 
afresh the outreach of the progressive 
school. 

Another indication of the tendency to- 
ward self criticism is the considerable re- 
thinking which seems to be taking place 
in regard to that central doctrine of free- 
dom. The progressive school arose as 
a protest against the rigidity and formal- 
ism of the established schools, and so 
their first interpretation of freedom was 
pretty largely in negative terms, an es- 
cape from routine and a removal of 
restrictions. 

But increasingly they have recognized 
that there is more involved in freedom 
than mere release. The theme taken for 
the International Conference on the New 
Education, held at Locarno in 1927, was 
“The True Meaning of Freedom in Edu- 
cation.” A positive doctrine of freedom 
seemed to be what they were searching 
for. 

The following statements may be 
taken as fairly representing the opinion 
of that conference. Dr. Elizabeth Rot- 
ten, co-editor of Das Werdende Zeitalter, 
claimed that “the winning of freedom 
is a lifelong process; education is the 
means for its acquirement—self educa- 
tion which thus never ceases while man 
has life.”’* Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, editor 
of the New Era, says, “Thus it is clear 


‘that freedom can only be relative, stage 


by stage, as man can evolve the mech- 
anism of consciousness, the mastery of 
self.” 

Other tendencies observable at the 
present time are greater emphasis on par- 
ental education and the introduction of 





12. The New Era, Vol. 8, page 118. 
18. The New Era, Vol. 8, page 119. 
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rhythms as a regular feature in their 
schools. To be sure these tendencies are 
not limited to progressive education ; they 
are educational emphases of our time. 
But these schools have been more for- 
ward in bringing out this emphasis, par- 
ticularly in regard to rhythms. Formerly 
dancing was introduced in schools as a 
social diversion or as a means to greater 
bodily grace. The purpose of rhythms 
is far more fundamental and is based 
upon the deeper findings of psychology. 
We are coming to recognize that rhythm 
runs through all life and is fundamental 
to the full development of personality. 
In fact, personality has been defined as 
“an orchestration of rhythms.” There 
is a physiological basis for rhythm, the 
pulse beat and the regular intervals of 
breathing and many other periodic func- 
tions of the body. We are finding that 
the proper rhythmic development has an 
important bearing on the growth of char- 
acter. 


“Many of the problems of behavior have 
their root in maladjustment of rhythm be- 
tween child and adult and between child and 
child. The behavior patterns of an individual 
are noticeably good if they are balanced and 
flexible in rhythm and are disturbing if the 
rhythm is broken or tensely set into moulds.’”™” 

One of the progressive school cata- 
logues has this word which indicates the 
importance they place upon rhythmic 
work, 

“When you see children dancing the old 
English dances or dipping and skimming like 
swallows through the rhythmic exercises, faces 
illumined and bodies electric, you do not need 
arguments for the importance of that function 
in the school.” 

IMPLICATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Something of the philosophy and pres- 
ent tendencies of progressive education 
have been given in order to furnish a 
background for our final consideration, 
namely, its implications for religious edu- 
cation. 

In the first place, it is well for religious 
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educators to know that there are other 
movements besides their own, concerned 
with character development and the life 
of the spirit. The Religious Education 
Association in its recent conventions and 
through the pages of this journal has 
made a thorough canvass of what is be- 
ing done in the public schools in the way 
of character training. But in progres- 
sive education we have a movement even 
more closely allied to religious education 
because the progressive schools are very 
much concerned with the inner develop- 
ment of the child. 

Much of character education so called 
has dealt only with externals, and there- 
fore has shot wide of the mark. It 
has no deep motivation, and therefore 
no lasting effect on character. If a per- 
son is at all sensitive to a spiritual at- 
mosphere, he cannot be in one of the 
best progressive schools for a day with- 
out feeling the spiritual purpose of the 
school. In some of the schools there is 
open recognition of the religious intent. 
In others it is not so definite. We find 
in one catalog these words, 

“The life of the school is meant to be a reli- 
gious expression. The life of a good school is 
always that or it is nothing very important.” 

But in all these schools the religious 
purpose is implicit rather than explicit. 
The Francis Parker School of Chicago 
has Bible study in its curriculum, but 
it is carried out in such a way that there 
could not be any sectarian implication. 
The success of these schools in motivat- 
ing life, seriously raises the question 
whether moral and religious truths are 
not better absorbed through atmosphere 
than taught directly? 

It is beyond question that there is a 
deeply spiritual note in the progressive 
movement. It seems to be inherent in 
their very method. One of the speakers 
at the Locarno Conference definitely 
identifies the quest for freedom with the 
spiritual quest. 

“The winning of freedom is a religious, a 
spiritual act, whereby we discover and ever 
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orientate anew our relationship to the Eternal, 
to the Universal Life.” 

One who attended the Locarno Con- 
ference said there was something of the 
religious thrill and fervor in this Con- 
ference. It was felt as one watched the 
German and Austrian delegations march- 
ing down from the mountains after their 
long journey on foot, singing their mar- 
velous choruses. It was felt as one 
listened to the little groups that gath- 
ered for private discussion following the 
main sessions of the Conference—dis- 
cussions often carried on far into the 
night. 

Read Edward Yeoman’s Siackled 
Youth, that Open Sesame to an under- 
standing of the inner significance of the 
new education. It causes one to feel 
that he is in the presence of a deep spir- 
ituality—a spirituality vital and entranc- 
ing, such as is never found where re- 
pression and dogmatism are in the saddle. 

A splendid example of how one teacher 
draws out the spiritual expression of her 
pupils with a marvelously delicate touch 
is found in the work of Nell C. Curtis of 
the Lincoln School, New York, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Hughes Mearns. He 
tells of her power to bring out the “lost 
personal voice of childhood” and how 
on one occasion he witnessed the produc- 
tion of a beautiful Hymn of Thanks- 
giving. 

“She walked in thoughtfully but did not once 
eye the class professionally or call it to atten- 
tion. She seemed really to be looking out of 
the window while, musingly, she let fall the 
word Thanksgiving. 

“Then she wondered—really wondered—as if 
to herself, what she, Nell Curtis, should be 
thankful for. It was so well done, the simu- 
lation of genuine inquiry—so different from 
the conventional mastery of a class by means 
of the drawing out question—that it took me 
completely off guard, stopped me in the awk- 
ward position in front of the group, where I 
had not meant to stay, and sent my mind won- 
dering, too; while one could almost feel the 
thinking going on in the little bodies before us. 

“Then she just said nothing at all, while 
she continued to gaze thoughtfully at the bare 


trees and grassy hummocks of Morningside 
Park. With the children who knew her she 
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was not afraid of silence; rather she compre- 
hended its great value for little bodies. They 
thought slowly; and, so great | Wwas the spell 
of the moment, I thought too.” 


Mearns tells how one after another 
the children spoke in “the low, contented, 
slow measured, syllables of self com- 
munion,”’ while the teacher who had 
slipped unnoticed to the blackboard jot- 
ted down the sentences which later be- 
came their hymn of Thanksgiving. 


“A week or so later in the elementary 
Thanksgiving Assembly, two tall candles 
burned at each end of the curtained stage, 
otherwise bare of ornament; a selected group 
from the third grade came up one by one and 
told us these their own words of thankful- 
ness. It was powerfully effective, religious, 
if you will.” 


A Hymn OF THANKSGIVING 


We give thanks for the beautiful country that 
lies around us 

We give thanks for the grains and the vege- 
tables and fruits prepared for us 


And we give thee thanks for the growing trees 
and flowers about us. 


II 
We give thanks for the rain that falls and the 
sun that shines down upon us 
We thank God for the mountains that tower 
above and for the rocks that give us 
shelter and beauty 
We give thanks for the sky above us and the 
earth below us and the birds that fly be- 
tween the earth and sky. 


III 
give thanks for the cloth to make sails 
and the wood to make boats that sail on 
the water 
We give thanks for the little streams that flow 
We give thanks for the tide that rises and lets 
us go out in our boats 
We give thanks for the sea with the fishes in it 
We thank God for all the living creatures on 
the earth. 
IV 


We give thanks for the fire that warms us 

We give thanks for warm clothes and beds 
and houses to live in 

We give thanks for the schools to learn in. 


V 
give thanks for the beauty and love all 
around us 
give thanks for all the things that the 
Lord has set upon the earth. 
The method of freedom and a deep 
reverence for the personality of the child 


We 


We 
We 


16. Hughes Mearns, “Childhood’s Own Literature.” 
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brought out this flower of the spirit. 
This should have always been the method 
of the church in its instruction, for it is 
the way, par excellence, of spiritual tui- 
tion. The church has been unfortunate 
from the very beginning in its method 
of instruction. Whether it was Jews at 
the feet of Gamaliel, or students of Islam 
in the Hojah’s school, or Christians in 
their catechetical classes and schools of 
religion—always it has been the same, 
dogmatism and memoriter learning of 
sacred texts has characterized the instruc- 
tion of the institutions of religion. 

The great religious leader has always 
had to break with the religious institu- 
tions of his day in order to open up a 
new channel for the spirit, only to have 
his own freshly formulated truth seized 
upon and encased in the hard shell of 
a crystallized doctrine. Who was re- 
sponsible for this strangling of the free 
growing religious impulse? Who more 
than the teachers of religion, who thought 
that religion was something that could 
be embalmed in a book or a doctrine and 
then in this mumified form passed on to 
nourish the life of oncoming genera- 
tions ? 

The new education travels the road of 
freedom and creativeness. Was not that 
the way of Jesus and Paul? Does not 
the word freedom ring through all of 
Paul’s letters and does he not say, “if 
any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture?” 

There is one implication in regard to 
character building in progressive educa- 
tion which should give religious educa- 
tors pause as they survey our present 
set up of instruction. Their assumption 
is that character education cannot be de- 
partmentalized; it is involved in the 
whole process of education. One head- 
master, when asked “What character 
education do you have in your school?” 
replied, “None at all, or rather, our 
whole school is concerned with char- 
acter building.” Progressive schools have 
never favored the teaching of morals or 
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ethics as a separate subject in their 
schools. Francis W. Parker, in discuss- 
ing the question of special moral train- 
ing, says, 

_“The solution of this problem is perfectly 
simple and plain; every bit of teaching should 
be intrinsically moral and that teaching which 
is not prompted by the highest virtue is not 
the right teaching and should be so branded. 
Special moral training in schools is a suggested 
remedy for that which need not exist.’ 

It raises the question whether much 
that is being done in our public schools 
in the way of character education is based 
upon the right psychology. And there 
is the still more serious question whether 
our present plan of separation of secular 
and religious training can ever hope to 
bring the right results. Our institutions 
and attitudes being what they are, our 
bifurcated system of education is prob- 
ably the best we can do, but from the 
point of view of the interests of the child 
it is all wrong. The progressive school 
with its greater freedom has an advan- 
tage over both the public school and 
the church, and perhaps may be able to 
show us the way in which this problem 
can be solved and how in the future we 
can make our education a unitary thing. 

Another fine contribution from pro- 
gressive schools is their emphasis on the 
social motive, not as philanthropic pur- 
pose, but as basic consciousness that 
“whatever one does is a single unit of 
a large pattern that is being built by 
many contributors.” In these modern 
days much has been done to develop so- 
cial mindedness in religious education, 
but there has been an abstractness and 
artificialty in much of our teaching be- 
cause it did not grow out of real en- 
terprises. Here is where the progressive 
school offers a helpful suggestion. 


“In the atmosphere of freedom and respon- 
sibility surrounding these social enterprises, 
self control and other moral qualities are de- 
veloped through the demands for them. The 
narrow consideration of self is pushed to the 
background for the welfare of the project, 
since the child himself realizes that he must 
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work in the place where he can work the best. 
The judgment of the group is nearly always 
just and no examination marks, no artificial 
rewards or praises, can equal it as an incen- 
tive to good work.’ 

And yet a large proportion of our 
church schools hope to accomplish their 
moral and religious training by means 
of “precept upon precept,” and systems 
of rewards as incentives. 

Is there an intimate connection be- 

tween the appreciation of beauty and the 
growth of character? Is the love of 
nature an important item? Progressive 
schools would say very emphatically 
“Yes.” As far as possible, they place 
their schools in the country or in some 
place where there is some breathing 
space, with trees, shrubs, and if possible 
a garden plot. One school is described 
as being set in a spot, 
“where the wild crabapple trees made such an 
ecstasy of beauty, when in blossom, that had 
it been in Japan, pilgrimages would have been 
made across the entire country to contemplate 
such beauty.” 

It is astonishing how we have neglected 
this matter of beauty in all education. 
Our Puritan tradition may have had 
something to do with it, but probably 
the hard struggle to subdue our great 
continent left little chance for this side 
of our development. One does not look 
far to see the sad lack of it. See the 
supposedly modern school buildings in 
our large cities. How like great fac- 
tories they are with ugly brick walls and 
chimneys and yards devoid of shrubs 
or flowers, and the inside of the build- 
ing as lacking in any artistic or “homey” 
touch as the outside of the building. 

The external is indicative of the in- 
ternal in more senses than one. The 
school building looks like a factory be- 
cause the American people have largely 
thought of the school as a factory. It 
is a big educational mill where a stand- 
ardized, large scale product can be turned 
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out. In this process art of any kind has 
little place. 

And in our churches we have done 
little better. Certain churches have had 
a tradition of beauty in their architecture 
and ritual, but even in these churches 
it has been a sort of traditional, stand- 
ardized art handed down from the past. 
There has been little or no impulse to 
create new beauty. They have been con- 
tent to live upon the inheritance of the 
past. The theologies which have fought 
the idea of evolution and _ scientific 
thought were not likely to send students 
out into the vast realm of nature to gain 
new visions of God and new songs of 
the spirit. And so they keep their youth 
singing old hymns with a dead theology 
or some modern Pentecostal doggerel. 
Only one recent hymnal has been bold 
enough to draw upon our most recent 
poets who speak the language pertinent 
to our life and bear the unmistak- 
able marks of a new mysticism. Listen 
to one of these new voices and say 
whether there is any reason why our 
youth should not be singing such songs. 
“God is at the anvil, beating out the sun, 
Where the molten metal spills, 

At his forge among the hills 


He has hammered out the glory of a day that 
is done.” 


“God is at the anvil, welding golden bars, 

In the crimson streaming flame, 

He is fashioning a frame 
For the shimm’ring silver beauty of the eve- 

ning stars.” 

Some believe that there will be no 
great spiritual renewal of our race un- 
til we sink our lives more into the heart 
of nature. Our modern urban life seems 
to offer little chance for this. 

“The smoke and grime blot out the sunrise 
and the sunset, and the electric lights eclipse 
the stars. The vast purple vault of the clear 
night sky, ‘all throbbing and panting with 
stars’, is without parallel as a revelation of 
God in nature. . . OF all this the city 
child is defrauded by the city.”” 

More than an escape from the city is 
required, however. There is need of 
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cultivating a new attitude toward nature, 
a combination of the scientific and the 
artistic or poetic. Man’s attitude toward 
nature in primitive times was largely 
a defensive one. It has now become ex- 
ploitive. Man should seek for a more 
beautiful relationship such as is voiced 
in one of Walter Rauschenbusch’s pray- 
ers, 

“We thank thee for this Universe, our great 
home; for its vastness and riches and for the 
manifoldness of the life which teems upon it, 
and of which we are a part.” 

Modern scientific knowledge tells us 
that we have been cast up by the great 
tide of life on this planet. We are a 
part of this great tide. Should not our 
relation to it be one of sympathy and 
cooperation rather than domination and 
exploitation? Most of the progressive 
schools believe that there is much value 
for children to be in contact with ani- 
mals. They desire that they should have 
a more kindly and appreciative attitude 
toward wild life. And in this contact 
and study of these “little brothers of the 
flesh” there will be found the best in- 
troduction to an understanding of their 
own life processes. 

An effort at integrating many of these 
approaches is being worked out by some 
progressive teachers. One teacher has 
experimented with a procedure involv- 
ing the co-ordination of science and art 
for primary children. An indication of 
the method as well as results in appre- 
ciation is shown by the following poem, 
written by a nine year old child in one 
of her classes. 

“Once in the woods 

We played a game of perfect silence, 
And then we heard 

The wind blowing 

In the trees, 

The leaves crackling 

And the water rushing 

Down the rocks.”” 

There is one final implication. Pro- 
gressive education has one quality that 
allies it immediately with religion in its 
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essence but puts it in contrast with much 
institutionalized religion. The progres- 
sive school would have its students pi- 
oneers in the realm of knowledge. In 
fact, it would consider all true educa- 
tion as essentially an adventure. It is 
the joy of discovery that furnishes the 
real incentive for education. This means 
experiment and the attitude of the open 
mind, an eye toward the future. Pro- 
fessor Dewey, in his message to pro- 
gressive teachers, said, 


“Even if it be true that everything that 
exists could be measured—if only we knew 
how—that which does not exist cannot be 
measured. (Italics mine.) And it is no para- 
dox to say that the teacher is deeply concerned 
with what does not exist. For a progressive 
school is primarily concerned with growth, with 
a moving, changing process, with transform- 
ing existing capacities and experiences; what 
already exists by way of native endowment 
and past achievement is subordinate to what 
it may become.”™ 


Does this not remind one of Paul’s 
words, “and the things that are not”? 
Religion has always at its best been con- 
cerned with the things that are not, and 
if religious education of today is to be 
of any real service it must adopt some 
such creed as that “The Right Is the 
Onward.” Great as has been the con- 
tribution of the past, and good heed 
should be paid to its teaching, it can 
never be the sole guide for the pres- 
ent. The future beckons to us and cries 
“Follow me.” One writer points out, in 
contrasting Jesus’ religion with that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees: 

“Here then lay the difference. The message 
he brought was a living reality, not a clinging 
to the skirts of a vanished world; it was re- 
ligion here and now. He himself had some- 
thing to say; he himself, his own person with 
its inexhaustible mines of wealth, was to be 
found in his discourses.”” 

There are, it would seem, sufficient 
spiritual elements in progressive educa- 
tion to warrant close study by the relig- 
ious educator and to cause him to look 
up and be thankful that such new flow- 
ers of the spirit are springing up in our 
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life today. It ought not to cause him 
any jealousy to find that in many re- 
spects they are far in advance of church 
instruction in laying a foundation for the 
spiritual and moral life of our time. 
It may be that they are bringing us to 
the first suggestions of that integration 
of life which the keenest minds of today 
are searching for. 


Wuat To READ 


There is now a considerable literature giv- 
ing results of work in progressive schools. 
Of the books descriptive of the movement there 
are only a few. 


Rucc, Harotp, and SHUMAKER, ANN, The 
Child-Centered School. (World Book Com- 
pany, 1928, 359 pages, $2.40.) 

This is the first book that has given us at 
the same time both a survey and a criticism of 
the movement. Dr. Rugg has intimate knowl- 
edge of the new schoois and also is a leader in 
the scientific study of education. He reveals 
his great faith in the child centered school as 
a method, points out very frankly the faults 
and dangers inherent in it, and indicates what 
seems to be the present tendencies in progres- 


sive education. There is a very complete 
bibliography, classified and annotated. 
Coss, STANwoop, The New Leaven. (John 


Day, 1928, 340 pages, $2.50.) 

The principles and aims of progressive edu- 
cation are here set forth by one who has been 
in close touch with the movement from the be- 
ginning and has reinforced and supplemented 
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his own knowledge by gathering the opinion of 
thirty-two leaders in this field. This symposium 
of opinion is summarized in ten main points. 
This book furnishes a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the progressive education movement, 
and carries much weight, since Mr. Cobb is 
the Headmaster of one of these schools anid is 
also the President of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

YrEoMANsS, Epwarp, Shackled Youth. (Little, 

Brown, 1928, 138 pages, $2.00.) 

This is one of the most delightful books, giv- 
ing the essential philosophy of progressive 
education and showing how one of its leaders 
looks upon it as a great spiritual and religious 
quest which seeks to free the child from the 
baneful restrictions of the past and to lead him 
forth into a new and sunnier clime. 


Lewis, Mary H., An Adventure with Chil- 
dren. (Macmillan, 1928, 250 pages, $1.75.) 
A biography of a Progressive school of which 

John Dewey says, “It was in my opinion one 

of the two or three outstanding experiments in 

elementary education in this country.” 


Progressive Education. (The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., pub- 
lished quarterly.) 

One of the best means of becoming ac- 
quainted with progressive education is to read 
this journal which constitutes a review of the 
newer tendencies in education. Of particular 
value are the numbers entitled, Creative Ex- 
pression Through Art, Creative Expression 
Through Music, The Spirit and Practice of the 
New Education, and Educaticn for Today and 
Tomorrow, and the last issue entitled “After 
Ten Years,” a special anniversary number. 
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The College and Its Techniques for Character 
Building 


W. A. HARPER 


HARACTER is a by product of 

experience, of the total experience. 
It is the consequence of the per- 
sonality’s reaction emotionally, intel- 
lectually, and volitionally to particular 
situations in terms of the highest values. 
Christian character is the consequence of 
the personality’s reaction emotionally, 
intellectually, and volitionally to par- 
ticular situations in terms of the highest 
values inherent therein, these values be- 
ing conceived in terms of the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ and as progres- 
sively interpreted by the Holy Spirit. 

But what are the highest values? 

They are personal, they are moral, 
they are religious. 

Character education cannot be differ- 
entiated from religious education, and in 
a Christian land from Christian educa- 
tion. Our public schools, therefore, can- 
not function most effectively as charac- 
ter builders. Religion is not merely a 
universalization of the highest conceivable 
principles evolved out of experience. Re- 
ligion is the synthesis of those personal 
forces we have found inherent in the 
universe and their organization into 
techniques rendering those forces ser- 
viceable to the race, personally, socially, 
societally. 

Morality is, speaking quantitatively, 
only one third religious. It is the intel- 


lectual contemplation and segregation of 
the categorical imperative. It lacks 
warmth and energy. It is cold and life- 
less. Morality has no conscience, because 
it lacks affectional devotion, because it 
lacks sacrificial commitment to causes, 
because it is pure reason applied to par- 
ticular situations. Character, however, 
involves the whole personality. It har- 
monizes, conserves, illuminates, affection- 
alizes, motivates, and activates every ex- 
perience in terms of the highest values 
inherent therein. 

Religion in college cannot be differ- 
entiated into a department of experience. 
Religion, as a course of study, may for 
purposes of curriculum construction be 
organized around certain areas of human 
experience, but the religious quality is 
inherent in every experience. The col- 
lege itself is an area of human experience, 
just as the home is. This area may be 
resolved into various teaching units, 
every one of which inevitably will be 
capable of religious significance, and 
when education in any college becomes 
perfectly developed every such teaching 
unit will yield its inherently religious 
contribution to the building of character 
in its faculty, its students, its own organ- 
izational life. Religion is more than 
morality tinged with emotion. Religion 
is morality conceived in terms of the 
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highest personal values, affectionalized in 
the spirit of the martyr, and volitionalized 
in the spirit of the crusader. 

We should at this point differentiate 
between the dual purpose the college faces 
in its religious education program. It 
aims to transmit to its students certain 
generalized past experiences in the field 
of religion, and it aims to help its stu- 
dents become religious. Religious knowl- 
edge may be so presented as practically 
to lack character building quality, because 
the religious values inherent in the situa- 
tions described may not be raised to con- 
sciousness nor be so presented as to re- 
sult in their affectional embrace... But 
while we can differentiate these dual pur- 
poses, we can never wholly separate them 
and ought to endeavor to fuse them into 
a unified process. Even those students 
who do not elect the religious courses 
of instruction should become religiously 
motivated and activated by the college 
through its other character building tech- 
niques. 

The college itself in this connection is 
a very important and effective technique 
for character building. It should assume 
at every point that religion is inherent in 
character. It should be so organized func- 
tionally that its students will develop the 
problem solving attitude, and that it 
should build in them loyalties to great 
causes, and inspire them to noble living 
in terms of those loyalties. 


TECHNIQUE IN CREDIT CoURSES 


With reference to courses in the de- 
partment of religion for degree credit, 
the class technique should be such as to 
bring to consciousness the inherent char- 
acter building values and to motivate in 
terms thereof. All of us are convinced 
these days that the mind of the learner 
should be active in the learning process, 
and that experience should be the basis 
of the curriculum. The technique for 
making course instruction experience 
centered has not been fully developed. It 
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is being experimented with in many 
places. A description may be briefly 
given of such a technique as it was ac- 
tually applied in a class of juniors and 
seniors in a course entitled “The Re- 
ligions of the World.” Neither the pro- 
fessor nor his class would consider it an 
ideal approach. The technique was em- 
ployed three years ago, a long time in 
our day of progressive development in 
educational theory and techniques. 
Eighteen juniors and seniors elected 
this course. At the first session and with- 
out previous notice, each member of the 
class was asked to write out the reasons 
for electing the course. The answers 
revealed the fact that six had chosen it 
because they needed it in order to receive 
the degree and this was the only course 
available in the hour at their disposal ; 
five ministerial students had chosen it 
because they felt that it would be worth 
a great deal to them in the ministry and 
as a preparation for seminary work ; three 
elected it because they expected to become 
professional workers in the field of re- 
ligious education; the remaining four 
elected it because they felt it would qual- 
ify them to be voluntary workers in local 
churches, their professional interest be- 
ing elsewhere. These four reasons were 
discussed and evaluated by the group at 
that first session. The consequence was 
that the six who had chosen it merely to 
count joined the four who had chosen it 
avocationally, making a group of ten who 
were then pursuing it for that purpose. 
The assignment for the next meeting 
of the group was to bring in in writing 
all the reasons based on experience or 
anticipated usefulness or both which made 
it seem desirable to pursue this par- 
ticular course. The reasons were various 
and greatly to the credit of these young 
people. Particularly had they felt in Sun- 
day school classes and in preaching ser- 
vices before coming to college, that in- 
formation in this field would have been 
useful to teachers and preachers. They 
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were thoroughly convinced that a knowl- 
edge of the religions of the world would 
increase their appreciation of the Chris- 
tian religion. Not one of them thought 
of offering such a course in ‘a church 
school, but they did feel, most of them, 
that they themselves should have this in- 
formation in order to be able to teach 
or preach effectively. The discussion of 
these topics occupied three sessions of 
the group. 

It should be said before going further 
that this was not to be a text book course. 
The next assignment, therefore, was to 
send the individuals or groups to the 
library to consult all the books there deal- 
ing with the religions of the world, in- 
dividually or collectively, including cur- 
rent literature and the publications of 
learned societies, to find what topics 
should profitably be covered in the course. 
The reports were illuminating and ex- 
hibited a zest and enthusiasm which the 
professor, accustomed up to this time to 
using the recitation technique, had never 
before experienced in his professional 
career. 

Out of the discussion of these reports 
grew a series of topics or what may prop- 
erly be called teaching units in this area 
of human knowledge, which this group 
felt would be valuable to them in the 
mastery of its subject matter and useful 
in their profession and vocational experi- 
ences. 

The professor then proposed that the 
group select three persons as a per- 
manent committee on course to discuss 
changes that might seem desirable as the 
course advanced, including changes in 
method of procedure and the introduc- 
tion of educational topics as well as the 
omission of topics tentatively included in 
the program. 

The group then adjusted itself to the 
consideration of possible procedure. It 
was agreed that a general bibliography 
should next be made, including books and 
other source materials not in the library, 
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with the understanding that if possible 
this material would be purchased and 
made available. This led to the addition 
of several important books and learned 
periodicals to the library, additions of 
permanent value. 

The next step was the making of sepa- 
rate bibliographies with references to 
chapters and pages under each particular 
topic or teaching unit. 

Each member of the group was then 
assigned a topic for the fall semester 
with the understanding that he would 
present a written report on this topic 
and that at the same time he should pre- 
sent his report, each member of the group 
would likewise present “notes” taken in 
reading on this particular topic. Follow- 
ing the presentation of each topic there 
was a general discussion and evaluation. 
The “notes” reports with their bib- 
liographies were then handed to the stu- 
dent who had reported on that particular 
subject and he was given until the first 
of December to make a final report to 
the professor, at which time he handed 
to the professor the “notes” reports of 
his fellow students along with his final 
draft of his own research. Instances in 
past experience where the particular 
knowledge would have been useful were 
insisted upon and provoked no small part 
of the report and the “notes”. 

The professor then took the eighteen 
final reports and met with the permanent 
committee of the group, to formulate a 
final report of the work of the fall semes- 
ter. A similar report arising out of the 
same procedure was prepared for the 
spring semester. 

Reference should be made to the con- 
tent which these students felt would be 
especially valuable in these reports. They 
felt that they would wish to know so far 
as possible the origin and history of each 
religion studied, the doctrines of each 
religion, and their outcomes in the lives 
of their adherents and in social organ- 
izations. 
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The final report that this group worked 
out toward the end of the spring semes- 
ter, included a summary of the teachings 
of the various religions with particular 
reference to their abiding and universal 
values. At the same time this document 
insisted that every abiding value in each 
of the non-Christian religions was found 
to exist in the Christian religion, and that 
these teachings were found expressed 
even more desirably in the Christian re- 
ligion than in the religion in which they 
had originally appeared. Their deliberate 
judgment was that the Christian religion 
is qualified to be the universal religion, 
and that eventually it will win the hearts 
of all men. 

There was no attempt or disposition to 
preach or to convert members of the 
group. It was evident though, as the 
course advanced, that their lives were 
being motivated in terms of Christian 
idealism, as their appreciation of the 
place of religion in life and of the 
Christian religion grew apace. Appreci- 
ation leading to loyalty of life seemed an 
inevitable consequence of the course. It 
was but natural, therefore, that the two 
members of the group who were not pro- 
fessing Christians when the course be- 
gan, at Easter time should unite with 
the college church. 


CoLLeGe Spirit As A TECHNIQUE 


We have said that the college should 
assume that religion is an inherent qual- 
ity in every experience. This is so, be- 
cause religion has to do with life (tem- 
poral, and eternal, with “temporal” con- 
ceived in terms of the past as well as of 
the present). Religion involves the total 
personality, views personality as an in- 
tegrated unity, and is a synthesis of those 
personal forces and influences we have 
found to have evolved out of the uni- 
verse and man’s experience in it. We 
must, therefore, expect a college in its 
character building techniques to be 
integrated so as to function as a unit. 
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Much has been said in the way of dis- 
crediting the atmosphere of a college as 
evidence of its having effectively dis- 
charged its vitally religious function. 
College spirit is an institution’s total en- 
vironmental condition, and there is no 
more powerful character building tech- 
nique than this erroneously depreciated 
“atmosphere” condition which so notice- 
ably differentiates colleges from each 
other. Experience as a student in one 
undergraduate college, one _ divinity 
school, and two graduate schools in- 
escapably forces upon the writer the con- 
clusion that this institutional spirit, this 
environing atmosphere called college 
spirit, validates or vitiates each college 
as a character ‘building agency. 

It is not enough for a college as a 
character building institution to provide 
an atmosphere or condition of freedom 
to pursue truth to its ultimate conse- 
quences. That is taken for granted, or 
should be, in our colleges. It is useless 
to say to a young athlete whom you are 
about to desert in the frozen regions of 
northern Canada, “Here is a map of the 
country. I am leaving you free.” Equally 
foolish and mocking would be the free- 
dom of the same young man, were he 
suddenly deposited in the jungles of the 
Amazon and similarly deserted. The 
traveller would need a compass as well 
as a map and he would need materials 
for the sustenance of his life. Freedom 
cannot be divorced from experience in a 
going world. And it is the atmosphere, 
the spirit of a college, that provides the 
compass and the materials sustaining the 
student and guiding him to the highways 
of life. In institutions equally free, ninety 
per cent in one instance will emerge as 
practical religious cynics, while ninety 
per cent in another will emerge with high 
religious motivation for meeting the is- 
sues and solving the problems of the 
world. Institutional religious attitude 
explains the difference. 

College spirit is not something apart 
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from a college. It is the college. The 
teaching staff, the adm#nistrators, the 
students, the environing community, the 
outside world, all contribute to its com- 
position. College spirit summates and 
expresses them. The courses of study, 
the so called extra-curricular activities, 
the religious attitudes of professors and 
administrators and of the institution’s 
servants, the environing population 
whether community or world wide (in- 
cluding especially the alumni), are in- 
gredients in that elusive composite to 
which we give the name college spirit. 
In the final analysis, however, the col- 
lege as a going concern is responsible 
for its spirit, and in particular the ad- 
ministration is responsible. The spirit of 
a college cannot be changed over night, 
but it can be transformed in due season 
if they who hold positions of directive 
authority toil and faint not in their 
efforts. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE COLLEGE OFFI- 
CIAL PERSONNEL 


The trustees will first of all select as 
president a man of warm affectional atti- 
tude toward the religious life, a man who 
expresses in his daily living those highest 
personal values which evidence Christian 
character. They will not need to subject 
their president to creedal tests, but will 
need to be sure that the fruits of his liv- 
ing are evidence of Christian piety, to 
know whether his life principles and at- 
titudes are broadly and genuinely Chris- 
tian, warmly and affectionally so. When 
new members of the staff are needed, 
whether administrative, instructional, or 
serval,' they will expect the president and 
those associated with him in making 
nominations, to seek for persons similarly 
attitudinized and motivated. These per- 





1. The term is here employed to denote bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers, cooks, waiters, matrons of halls of 
residence, janitors, carpenters, and the rest of the 
army of workers who care for the physical habitat 
and welfare of a student body. These persons 


may utterly destroy the character building hopes of 
a college. 


Care should be used in their selection. 
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sons may be as far apart as the poles in 
their creedal or theological views, but 
they will be affectionally disposed toward 
the religious program, and exhibit in 
their own conduct, personal or official, 
positive evidences of Christian char- 
acter. State institutions cannot do this so 
effectively as our other types of college, 
but even they are not without opportuni- 
ties in this direction. It is my conviction 
that state institutions within the law may 
be as warmly and affectionally religious 
as denominational colleges, Christian too 
in the broad, non-sectarian sense. There 
are signs that they are sensing their 
opportunities in this direction. 

The college must integrate itself, too, 
as a character building agency with its 
environing community and with the world 
at large. Through the citizenship func- 
tions of its staff, it can mould its environ- 
ing community to the type it desires. 
Town and gown do not represent two 
antipodal interests. The college can level 
up its community through legitimate re- 
lations to it over a period of years, if 
there is a consistent desire to do so. And 
through its extension work and its varied 
activities and projects, it can integrate 
itself with the world. Some colleges even 
claim to have succeeded in moulding 
through their alumni the type of student 
they are to receive. This is not undesir- 
able at all. Education is ultimately to 
mould the character of the whole world 
and not simply a section of it. It is 
moulding the world now, and its influence 
will be increasingly felt in this ministry 
to life and character. The writings and 
public utterances of a college’s officers 
of administration and instruction have 
great value in achieving this goal. 

It is in relation to its own students, 
however, that the college has its most 
hopeful opportunity in character build- 
ing. College spirit, institutional organiza- 
tion, the instructional staff, the curric- 
ulum conceived as all the educational 
influences by which the institution brings 
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its purposes and ideals to bear upon the 
growing lives of its students, exist essen- 
tially and primarily for the service they 
can render students. This is less obviously 
true of graduate and professional schools 
than of colleges, but is present there, 
present even in the highly technical re- 
search conducted by these institutions. 
Successful research, when verified and 
validated by the pragmatic test, becomes 
curriculum content and enters into ex- 
perience as meaning for the control of 
conduct. But what is this but character 
building, one stage removed, perhaps, 
from the immediate process, but charac- 
ter building nevertheless ? 

Some colleges superciliously assert 
their intention to teach their students the 
bodies of knowledge and leave character 
to care for itself, or at least leave the de- 
velopment of character to other agencies. 
A generation ago some college adminis- 
trators complacently referred their stu- 
dents’ morals to the church and their con- 
duct to the police. But we, happily, are 
come to a better day. We have come to 
this better day, because psychologists have 
convinced us (and experience has sup- 
ported them) that content, method, and 
institutional organization are aspects of 
the same educational process and can- 
not be separated. Education is itself a 
unity. Colleges cannot escape their 
obligation to give attention to character 
building in their students. 

It is a wholesome sign of the times 
when the president of a state university 
defends this thesis, taking vigorous issue 
with those who would maintain that the 
sole purpose of an institution of higher 
learning is intellectual training. I am re- 
ferring, of course, to the well known 
statement of President Coffman? of the 
University of Minnesota who insists that 
along with intellectual growth, students 
must be made acquainted with the immeas- 
urable things of the spirit if a college is 





(2) School and Society, July 2, 1927, Article by 
President Coffman. 
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to be true to its highest obligations. 
President Coffman views the college as 
primarily an institution in which human 
character is being built and charges to 
the account of the intellectualists in our 
colleges the disintegrating influences 
that are now at work in these institu- 
tions. He says: “One may teach the 
multiplication table so that his students 
will be saints or sinners; he may teach 
the law of capillarity as a mechanistic fact 
or as a fundamental force not of the 
physical world merely but dominant in 
the living world as well; he may teach 
the rights of property as an aspect of 
legal procedure or as a social instrument 
for administration of justice. No mat- 
ter how he teaches these facts he is mak- 
ing for a better or a worse world, he is 
influencing conduct. Wherever ideas are 
being discovered or manipulated, ethical 
implications are always present.” 


THE TECHNIQUE OF COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


To President Coffman’s view we would 
add that wherever and whenever stu- 
dents are being taught, whether in the 
curricular course or in so called extra- 
curricular activities, character is being 
built, inevitably built, because every ex- 
perience is inherently religious and be- 
cause character and religion cannot be 
separated. 

The college must, therefore, institution- 
ally concern itself with the total life ex- 
perience of its students. Their living 
conditions, including housing, clothing, 
food, and general questions of hygiene 
and health; their social, recreational, 
athletic, governmental, literary, aesthetic, 
amusement, religious (as related to 
agencies whether organized or voluntary, 
as well as personal), vocational, and other 
activities which make up the total ex- 
periences of college students, will be mat- 
ters of grave concern to administrators. 
There is no experience too menial to be 
beneath the concern of the college, and 
none too exalted to be above it. All these 
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experiences must, be cooperatively ap- 
proached from the institutional stand- 
point. Students are not to be left alone 
in the management of their extra-cur- 
ricular (strictly speaking there are no 
such) activities. The college will show 
its interest in all these student interests 
by thorough and sympathetic cooperation. 
Students are more interested in the ac- 
tivities of the campus than in their 
courses of study because these activities 
are directly related to life, because they 
are voluntary, and because they challenge 
initiative. Institutional cooperation must 
not divest these activities of these three 
tremendous charms, but it should apply 
to them certain criteria which experience 
has shown to be foundational if the char- 
acter building results inherent in these ac- 
tivities are to be achieved. These criteria*® 
should include the following: 

1. Do students and faculty cooperate 
in the management of the activities? 

2. Do the various committees and 
agencies dealing with activities cooperate 
with each other genuinely so as to pro- 
duce a unified impact on campus prob- 
lems ? 

3. Are the programs they inaugurate 
based directly on the local situation in 
each case? 

4, Are these committees so organized 

that they are able to adjust their pro- 
grams promptly to significant situations 
as they arise on the campus? 
5. Are their programs so constructed 
as to lead to Christian outcomes in the 
responses that students make to various 
campus problems? 

6. What is the outreach of these pro- 
grams? Are they limited to the horizon 
of the campus, or do they include the 
Christian world in their scope? 

7. Is any constant effort made to 





(8) Edwards, Artman and Fisher, laa 
Ch. VIII (Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928). 

Harper, Character Building in Gidea Page 120 
f. (Abingdon Press, 1928). 
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train those who lead in the management 
of campus activities? 

8. Do their programs provide for 
student initiative, participation, leader- 
ship, and control? 

9. Are the committees managing 
these activities able to reach any consid- 
erable number of students with their 
programs ? 

10. What is the total effect of the ac- 
tivities and of their programs upon the 
Christian character of students? Do 
they promote or retard its growth and 
development ? 

11. Do the alumni of the college show 
evidence that activities were so adminis- 
tered during their college days as to com- 
mit them to vital interest in the promo-~ 
tion of the Kingdom of God? 

These criteria are simple and readily 
explain themselves. It might be well, 
however, to state that the principle of 
the equal representation by responsibly 
elected representatives should be adopted, 
as far as possible, in all cases where fac- 
ulty and student cooperation and man- 
agement are concerned. If there is one 
faculty member present on a committee 
and several students, the idea immedi- 
ately is suggested that the faculty mem- 
ber is there as a censor and not as a 
bona fide member of a group seeking its 
way in the solution of a real problem. 
It is important, too, that the faculty 
should elect their representatives for 
these cooperative groups rather than that 
the administration should appoint. The 
administration should certainly refrain 
from appointing students to represent 
the student body. Students should cer- 
tainly have the right to elect their own 
representatives. If an emergency mat- 
ter should arise, the administrative com- 
mittee of the faculty might elect the 
representatives of the faculty. The presi- 
dents of the various student organiza- 
tions, having been chosen in representa- 
tive capacity by their fellows, may be 
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summoned to represent the student body, 
in such a case, but as a principle the re- 
spective groups should in orderly man- 
ner select their own representatives. 

In the organization of courses of study 
for curricular credit, unless a particular 
course has a group of professors (not 
the practice in the colleges ordinarily), 
the committee for the management of 
the course will necessarily consist of 
more students than teachers, and this can 
not be remedied. The principle of rec- 
ognizing students along with teachers in 
the management of courses which they 
are pursuing, is a vital one and this dif- 
ficulty of not being able to provide equal 
representation should not disrupt the 
plan of giving them official voice on the 
most feasible basis possible. 

In the organization of Sunday school 
classes and voluntary discussion groups 
of various kinds, the use of the technique 
of a faculty-student committee is of long 
standing and has much to commend it 
in the way of positive achievement. 

Colleges which have tried this method 
for the control of their chapel services* 
have likewise been exceedingly well sat- 
isfied with the results. The presence of 
students on such groups, whether for so 
called extra-curricular activities or those 
maintained by the college as such, tends 
to bring the experience of the student 
group directly into the picture. This is 
foundational for the best success of any 
educational venture. Such organization 
tends to produce the problem solving ap- 
proach to the issues of the campus and 
to yield the committment of the group 
life to projects of realistic value in group 
experience. This method not only in- 
volves experience, but utilizes the prin- 
ciple of interest and capitalizes it in un- 
dertakings demanding the crusader’s 
spirit. 

A group of college seniors, for exam- 
ple, became very much interested in the 


(4) School and Society, Nov. 12, 1928, ‘‘Compul- 
sory Chapel and An Experience Centered Curriculum.” 
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problem of vocational choices from a 
Christian standpoint. They organized 
themselves into a voluntary Sunday school 
class to consider this problem. The group 
was organized on the basis of the control 
of its procedure and the selection and 
change of particular topics by a joint 
committee of faculty members serving 
as discussion leaders and students. The 
results were entirely satisfactory and led 
to the intelligent choice from Christian 
motive in every instance of a life calling 
for every member of the group. The 
wisdom of these choices has been demon- 
strated since graduation. 

It is not fair to the students of a 
college for the institution to turn over 
the management and control of campus 
activities entirely to students. Neither is 
it best for faculty members, who sit in 
the joint committees as suggested, to have 
a policy of control for these activities. 
Faculty representatives should be as open 
minded as students. They are there for 
new light. At the same time they are 
there to bring the lesson of experience 
to bear upon present day situations that 
confront students. 

Such a procedure does not hinder stu- 
dent initiative, participation, leadership, 
or control, but it does insure that it shall 
be intelligent as well as enthusiastic. If 
the students in such a group insist upon 
being erratic, the faculty representatives 
should point out the weakness in their 
proposal and the consequences that are 
likely to ensue, and then permit them to 
decide the program in the light of all 
the facts. Students are entitled to lati- 
tude of experimentation. They should 
be permitted to pioneer. With this sym- 
pathetic and cooperative spirit of ap- 
proach to the handling of the activities 
of the campus, it is not likely that stu- 
dents will make grave mistakes, but if 
they do, they will understand they are 
their own mistakes, and that they are 
the price of progress. This may be 
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paternalism, but if so, make the most of 
it. 
ADMINISTRATIVELY MAINTAINED 
ACTIVITIES 


The college will, no doubt, itself main- 
tain certain activities for which no curric- 
ular credit is given, and will maintain 
them because it believes they have high 
character building potentialities. Among 
these may be noted the chapel services 
(whether voluntary or compulsory), 
Sunday school and preaching services, 
open forums, lectureships, concert 
courses, addresses on occasion, and the 
like. With reference to each of these 
there should be established the principle 
of faculty-student cooperation, and all 
that has been said relative to the control 
of activities applies here. Let us repeat 
that an equal number of faculty and stu- 
dent members should constitute the com- 
mittees having these matters under 
consideration. They should sincerely en- 
deavor to relate these activities to the 
issues and problems of student life and 
experience conceived in world terms, past, 
present, and future. 

We think not of experience in this 
connection as the limited personal ex- 
perience of the individual, in whose four 
walls the soul may suffocate for the lack 
of the atmosphere of perspective and 
vision contained in the past racial experi- 
ences and previsioned idealistically in its 
future aspirations expressive of its an- 
ticipated experiences. Colleges universally 
in the next generation will share the 
control of these activities for character 
building, now administratively controlled 
as a general practice, with their students, 
on the sound educational doctrine that 
education is most effective when it is 
a shared’ experience arising out of a 
shared situation. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
In its administration of the curriculum 
technically and narrowly conceived as 
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educational guidance, an institution has 
a challenging approach to character 
building. We assume that the registrar 
has gathered the proper information with 
reference to each incoming freshman so 
that the faculty adviser can by studying 
it know in advance the students he is to 
advise. We also assume that each ad- 
viser has been assigned a minimum num- 
ber of entrants, ten to twenty five, so 
that to him his advisory duties are a zest- 
ful quest and not a perfunctory adminis- 
trative procedure. During the equally 
challenging period of freshman week, the 
adviser will come to know his advisees 
personally, enter into their problems and 
hopes, and pave the way for frequent in- 
terviews during the time that intervenes 
until the major or field of concentration 
shall be selected. At that time the fresh- 
man adviser will pass on to the course 
adviser (the professor in the field of the 
major) all the records, information, and 
impressions he may have gained of his 
advisee. The course adviser will advise 
not only as to curriculum courses to be 
pursued, but as to the deeper significances 
of life growing out of the problems that 
the advisee will from time to time pre- 
sent. Advisers will keep the president 
and deans informed as to these matters, 
and will also regularly inform the per- 
sonnel officers of their findings if the 
college is able to afford such a staff. If 
there is a personnel staff, it should be 
related to the department of religion and 
should include a dean of personnel, a 
clinical psychologist, and an expert in 
vocational guidance. These personnel offi- 
cers should preferably be part time in- 
structors, so as to relate their techniques 
to actual student life situations cur- 
ricularly conceived. 

It is conceded that this system of ad- 
ministering the curriculum is expensive 
and that it makes tremendous demands 
on the time and energy of the staff. But 
this concession does not relieve the col- 
lege of its obligation to function in this 
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or some allied way to achieve the char- 
acter building values inherent in such a 
personal advisement and _ educational 
guidance of students relative to their 
courses of study and their life problems. 
The criticism has been brought against 
this counselling procedure that it smacks 
of the monastery and the nunnery, and 
that it at the same time lacks the com- 
pletely controlled environment possible 
in such institutions, and so that it does 
not guarantee the certainty of character 
results which monasteries and nunneries 
are conceded to have produced. This is 
fair criticism. The method does suggest 
the monastery and the nunnery, because 
a college is a controlled situation, but it 
only suggests it, because the student is 
after all free to accept or to revise, or 
wholly to reject the counsel given. The 
method only makes available to him, at 
the hands of a sympathetic friend, the 
experience of the race as it relates to his 
problems. The wise counsellor does not 
speak ex cathedra. He directs the advisee 
to the sources and skillfully introduces 
him to sane procedures. The adviser is 
never in a hurry to bring his advisee 
to a decision. He is a real technician in 
inducing his advisee to “mull” things 
over and come to his own conclusion, 
THE LABoRATORY TECHNIQUE 


This brings us to a final technique 


which the college is beginning to appre- 
ciate, the technique of the laboratory, of 
apprenticeship, of actual experience in 
the life of the world and of personal 
vocational choice in particular. It is a 
sound technique psychologically. It is 
administratively difficult, and it is being 
variously employed. Departments of 
business administration in many colleges 
require actual apprenticeship during the 
vacation period, oftentimes under the 
professor’s supervision, always with his 
advice and approval, and with a report 
to him from the employer. There is the 
“Antioch procedure,” so well known that 
it does not need elaboration. Demonstra- 
tion schools for public school teachers 
and laboratories in religious education 
are becoming more and more numerous. 
The process must go on, so as to initiate 
students into the experience of the world 
and of their chosen callings. In addition, 
colleges should vicariously initiate their 
students in movements and causes, where- 
in direct participation on a basis of per- 
sonal experience may be precluded, such 
as the support of missionaries, Near East 
Relief, Red Cross, and others rich in 
character building reactions and values 
for those who share in their philanthropic 
and sacrificial endeavors. 
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By-Products of the College Classroom* 


Georce A. CoEe 


which the students are eagerly 

seeking some worthwhile knowl- 
edge or some worthwhile skill.. They are 
not “seeking an education” ; they are not 
“pulling grades”; they are not being 
whipped or pushed into activity by pro- 
fessorial authority, nor wheedled into it 
by professorial guile; they themselves 
make it their “job” for the time being 
to master something and to know that 
they have mastered it. 

Students who work in this spirit 
usually get what they go after. Of course 
they do! Probably they acquire less 
knowledge or skill than they desire, pos- 
sibly less than they expect, yet enough 
to make the course a success from their 
own point of view. 

But this is not all that they acquire. 
If we may assume—what usually is true 
—that the teacher in such a course em- 
ploys rigorous intellectual processes in 
his own part of the class work, then the 
student acquires method as well as con- 
tent or skill—method of study and of 
using books and authorities, method of 
observation or experiment, method of 
analysis and criticism within a given 
field, method of organizing and present- 
ing material. 

Command of good method is more im- 
portant than any ordinary increase of 
knowledge or of special skill. When good 
method becomes a habit, it is the same 
thing as ability to walk alone ; professors 
and tutors are no longer necessary ; hence- 
forth one can provide by self-criticism 


te ARE college classrooms in 





*One of a series of papers by a group of edu- 
cators, to be published in a book entitled Am 
Getting an Education? 


what at first made the teacher indis- 
pensable. 


There are other by-products also. When 
one eagerly seeks to know anything, the 
initial interest is likely to lead on into new 
interests. For one gets out of yesterday’s 
mental routine, and one traverses unac- 
customed roads with one’s eyes open. This, 
too, is important. If the prime function of 
intellectual culture is to acquire method 
in the use of intelligence, the function 
that is second in importance is the ac- 
quisition of intellectual interests. 

Students who are eager to learn tend 
to pool their interests by raising ques- 
tions, by discussion, and by comparison 
and reciprocal criticism of the results of 
reading and of private study. If, in any 
classroom, students are mum _ except 
when they are called upon to recite, you 
may be sure that they are not eager to 
learn, but that each is looking out for some 
individual advantage. They miss more 
than they can guess. They miss both an 
intellectual and a social opportunity. The 
habit of taking the other fellow’s ideas 
into account; the habit of changing your 
views without requiring either a knock- 
down or a surgical operation ; the ability 
so to put your views as to make the other 
fellow comfortable when you differ with 
him-or even because you do so—this, too, 
flows from eagerness to learn. 

In a classroom like this, honesty is 
natural. You will find it present up to 
the point where some extraneous motive 
begins to compete with the desire to 
learn. Wanting to learn is per se honesty 
endeavoring to get into action ; it is honor 
towards one’s own mind, and it generates 
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reciprocal sincerity in a group. Indeed, 
one who is eager to learn has a positive 
motive for not concealing one’s ignorance 
and for not exaggerating one’s knowl- 
edge. In the ideal classroom procedure 
the student will constantly take note of 
what he lacks, and he will frankly seek 
from others help in filling the empty 
places. Therefore he will welcome tests 
that help him to this self-knowledge. If, 
then, tests bring temptations to dishon- 
esty, it is because of some factor in them 
other than the central fact of teaching 
and learning. 

To sum up what has been said: Granted 
eagerness to learn on the part of stu- 
dents, and reasonable competency in the 
teacher, these by-products appear: (1) 
Growth in method of intellectual work ; 
(2) Increasing range of intellectual in- 
terests; (3) Ability to exchange ideas 
with others and thereby to grow intel- 
lectually and to promote growth in 
others; (4) Increasing ability to make 
social adjustments both because one 
learns how to understand others and be- 
cause one learns how to make changes 
in oneself; (5) A habit, at least within 
this area, of frankness and genuineness, 
and willingness to be tested upon the 
basis of actual achievement. 

Why are there so few college class- 
rooms that correspond to this descrip- 
tion? In order to be perfectly fair to 
the colleges, one must acknowledge that 
most freshmen bring bad habits of study 
and of classroom practice from their ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The col- 
lege has the problem not merely of the 
ideal way to teach college subjects, but 
also the problem of what to do with un- 
fortunate by-products of our school sys- 
tem. It would be well, then, for any stu- 
dent to ask himself these questions: Did 
I have good intellectual habits when I 
entered my college? Whether I did or 
not, to what extent is my present experi- 
ence confirming or creating good habits 
and overcoming bad ones? And am I 
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moving towards genuine intellectual ma- 
turity ? 

One cannot effectively face this per- 
sonal issue unless one is willing to ex- 
amine the particular forces that play 
upon one’s personality in the classroom. 
What motives are called into action? 
What choices does one make? What kind 
of ability to get results is being acquired 
by getting results here and now? What 
intellectual interests are active, and what 
ones are springing up? What attitudes 
towards others are habitual, and what 
practice in social adjustment is one 
getting? Above all, why do these things 
occur ? 

It would not be fair to fix upon the 
students themselves the chief or primary 
blame for the present lack of intellectual 
interests and the present wretched 
methods of study and of classroom prac- 
tice. For these are outstanding facts: 

1—A considerable proportion of col- 
lege teachers, ‘probably a considerable 
majority, assume that their job consists, 
not in awakening intellectual interests, 
not even in feeding interests already here, 
but in getting a rigidly-determined batch 
of material far enough inside the stu- 
dent’s mind to enable him to reproduce 
it in tests and examinations. One would 
not believe without compelling evidence 
that it is common to restrict classroom 
converse to the contents of a text-book 
or of the teacher’s lectures; that repro- 
duction of these contents determines a 
student’s standing and recognition as a 
scholar; that teachers do not welcome 
doubt or dissent; or that eagerness to 
know something not contained in text- 
book or lectures is frustrated by the 
time-consuming demands of this pre- 
determined material. I say that one 
would not believe this without compelling 
evidence, but students in remarkable 
numbers have been asserting just this 
and complaining about it for years and 
years. 

2—A dominant classroom force is the 
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marking system. Theoretically it is a 
means of ascertaining and recording cer- 
tain facts; practically it is a system of 
motivation. College experience does 
many things that are not “denominated 
in the bond”, but the one thing that, with 
few exceptions, is “denominated in the 
bond” is the official equating of college 
education with getting credits towards a 
diploma. And this pound of flesh is ex- 
acted. It is the thing that makes students 
work even though they don’t want to 
learn, and if they do want to learn it 
injects a second motive. Only the extra- 
ordinary reckless chap, or the one with 
extraordinary intellectual independence 
comes anywhere near forgetting the hand 
that holds the whip. 

Anyone who knows “the inside of the 
cup” can tell what the results are. First, 
the student avoids revealing his ignorance. 
He feels that he cannot afford to display 
the vacant places, even though displaying 
them be a condition of having them filled. 
The constant demand of the marking sys- 
tem is that he should make a show of 
what he knows, or at least remembers, 
not what he still lacks. Thus arises a 
desire to appear to know. It is not in- 
vented by the students, and they must 
not be held wholly responsible for the 
consequences ; it is the omnipresent drive 
of the officially invented and maintained 
system. 

How tricky is the desire to appear to 
know! “I crammed most of the night, 
using strong coffee to keep me awake. 
The next day I passed the examination, 
but on the day after the examination I 
knew scarcely anything about the sub- 
ject”—so said a diploma holder. But the 
professor was satisfied ; his standard had 
been fully met, and the degree of bachelor 
was in this wise fully earned in the offi- 
cial sense of “earning”. Students acquire 
great skill in meeting the official require- 
ments with economy of labor, and the 
means and methods of doing it are handed 
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down by each campus generation to its 
successor. 

This is tricky beyond all that the stu- 
dents understand it to be, for it tricks 
the students themselves, not merely the 
professors. One learns most, as a rule, 
at the point where one is most intently 
and purposefully active. In this case, the 
chief learning is “how to get by”, and 
what is learned from the text-book be- 
comes, psychologically considered, a by- 
product ! 

Outright dishonesty in tests follows, of 
course; for the system invites and re- 
wards it. More than this, the system pro- 
vides the means and the process whereby 
initial honor, if it be there, is gradually 
undermined. For concealment of one’s 
ignorance and making a show of what 
one knows or remembers meets the pro- 
fessor upon his own ground upon his 
own terms. At the same time this ground 
and these terms are unavowed or denied. 
Theoretically the aim of a course of in- 
struction is mastery of a body of material 
and of the methods appropriate thereto, 
but in practice this is not the aim of 
either professor or student, for bothof them 
head straight for grades determined by 
specific types of test. There is therefore 
an inherent and systematic though unin- 
tended, insincerity all ‘round, and this 
insincerity greases the incline that begins 
with concealment and ends with complete 
falsehood. 

Cribbing, accordingly, is the joint 
product of professor and student—rather, 
since the professor is under pressure to 
work a pre-established system, it is the 
joint product of the student and the col- 
lege as a teaching entity. College officers 
who think they are engaged in education 
support and prolong a system that pro- 
duces concealment, evasion, and lying. 

3—The introduction of “objective 
tests” (the rightwrong, multiple choice, 
and completion tests) is creating prob- 
lems as well as solving problems. The 
intention is to reduce the errors that in- 
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here in any system that grades students 
upon the sole basis of a teacher’s judg- 
ment. This brings relief to the teacher, 
and the results are, in a sense, fairer to 
the student. But “objective tests” are 
as yet a part of the marking system, and 
this is a system of motivation. What 
effect, then, do these new tests, in this 
setting, have upon students’ attitudes and 
methods of study? 

Conversation with students in two or 
three colleges has yielded an unambiguous 
reply. A student of high native ability 
and class standing, one who has intel- 
lectual interests and. enjoys studying, 
said: “When I know that one of these 
objective tests is to be given, I change 
my method of preparation. I go over 
the entire text, studying the words one 
by one so that I cannot get caught upon 
any of them.” “But surely,” I ques- 
tioned, “if you know the structure of 
the subject, and the evidence for all the 
important conclusions, this is enough?” 
“Not at all,” he answered, “I could know 
all that and yet not pass.” Other stu- 
dents declared—and as yet I have found 
no contrary instance—that their methods 
of study have become more mechanical. 
To the extent that this is the effect of 
these new methods of testing, they are 
fostering the “get by” motive, defeating 
the ends of scholarship, and hindering 
the formation of sound character. 

4—Notice, next, the overwhelming 
prominence of the professor or instruc- 
tor in the classroom. The lecture method 
is not the only form of it. In multitudes 
of instances when this method is not used 
the students sit, like a patient in a den- 
tist’s chair, waiting silently to have some- 
thing done to them; and the teacher ac- 
cepts this relationship! Students “speak 
when they are spoken to”, and the less 
often they are spoken to the luckier they 
think they are. In some colleges, if a 
student asks a question, or volunteers 
information, he is in danger of falling 
under the suspicion of wanting to curry 
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favor with the teacher. There is many 
a classroom in which free intellectual 
give-and-take between teacher and stu- 
dent rarely occurs. The relation between 
the two is strictly official, and it tends to 
become mechanical. In college after col- 
lege, students express a longing to get 
really acquainted with members of the 
faculty, and the assumption appears to 
be common that really knowing a profes- 
sor as a person depends altogether upon 
contacts outside the classroom. That is, the 
learned man, as such, is an aloof individ- 
ual; his learning is not one of the warm 
bonds, as it might be, between himself,and 
the learner. This situation, like the others 
already mentioned, is not a creation of 
students; it is the official approach of 
the college to her so-called sons and 
daughters. 

5—Under the four conditions that have 
been described, there grows up, in the 
nature of the case, antagonism on the 
part of students towards faculties. It is 
different, in one respect at least, from 
the antagonism that was rife two gen- 
erations ago. For it grows in only minor 
degree out of systems of discipline. In 
former days there was continuous hostil- 
ity because the faculty made, and en- 
deavored to enforce by penalties and 
sometimes by espionage, rules of con- 
duct that the students didn’t want to 
obey—often, of course, because they 
objected to dictation rather than to the 
standards in question. With the decay 
of this old, self-defeating discipline, we 
have seen much of the old hostility dis- 
appear; but there remains, and perhaps 
it is growing, a kind of tension that may 
be still worse. For it is resistance to the 
teaching function of the college as it is 
understood by both faculty and students. 
The nature of it was clearly indicated a 
few months ago by remarks attributed 
to the president of a large university. He 
is said to have expressed the opinion that 
the time has about come when colleges 
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should stop trying to educate students 
who do not want to be educated. 

This hostility reaches through a long 
scale of particular facts. At one end of 
the scale we find a conviction on the part 
of some students that this or that teacher 
does not, and will not, meet students half 
way upon any matter that concerns his 
acts as teacher. “If I question any view 
that he presents in the classroom, he will 
mark me down;” “If we question the 
fairness of an examination or of his grad- 
ing, he will ‘have it in for us’;” “When 
a man gives as unfair an examination as 
M. N. did, I hold that cribbing is justifi- 
able”—such are the remarks that one 
hears. Of course these students are often 
mistaken as to professorial attitudes. “I 
went to him quaking,” said one student, 
“but he received me most cordially, and 
I came away ashamed of my distrust of 
him.” But, whether teachers are mis- 
judged or not, the significant fact re- 
mains that something is producing dis- 
trust. 

This at one end of the scale; at the 
other end an unemotional attitude of 
wary watchfulness of all faculty moves, 
grudging compliance with requirements, 
avoidance of the appearance of coopera- 
tion, a turning to unintellectual affairs 
for “real living”, and scorn for any 
“student” who finds his chief delight in 
study. It is easy to find college communi- 
ties in which these sentiments are so gen- 
eral that earnest students who are pleased 
with their opportunities conceal the fact. 
To get “kick” out of classroom work is 
not in good form. 

The causes of this set of attitudes are 
complex. A professor asked : “Hasn't the 
spirit of the non-academic world about 
us overflowed the college walls and over- 
whelmed us?” Undoubtedly, for students 
come, in increasing proportion, from 
homes that lack academic traditions, and 
meantime modern young men and women 
have wider contacts with the world, and 
unprecedented means and instruments for 
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varied enjoyable activities. But after all 
this has been acknowledged, we must 
come back to the question whether intel- 
lectual aims and exertions are inevitably 
irksome to young people. If so, the facul- 
ties, when they meet suspicion and resist- 
ance, are simply fulfilling their doom; if 
not, then the faculties should so modify 
their own practices as to reveal the joys 
of the intellectual life and to awaken 
eagerness to learn. 

These five sets of facts do not, of 
course, give us a balanced account of 
American academic life. No one knows 
how far the cancer has spread, nor what 
the “average” college experience is like. 
Many students, in the aggregate, experi- 
ence an intellectual awakening, and many 
acquire valuable preparation for scientific, 
literary, or other careers. But these suc- 
cesses of the colleges are attained at the 
cost of enormous human waste. The facts 
just recited are sufficiently frequent to 
require the assumption that every student 
who enters college enters at a peril to his 
intellectual life and through it to his 
general integrity. 

It is encouraging that professors and 
administrators are giving increasing at- 
tention to this fact of waste, and that 
they are experimenting with several 
schemes for reducing it. I shall not add 
to the already considerable material de- 
scriptive of these schemes; instead, I 
shall confine the remainder of my re- 
marks to the question, What can students 
themselves do to improve the classroom 
situation ? 

To advise students to “study harder” 
is easy, and it is nearly futile. For the 
methods of “study” are vicious, and the 
officially approved processes of “teach- 
ing” stand in the way. What is needed 
in this situation is that students, instead 
of reluctantly submitting to self-defeat- 
ing teaching, should actively work for 
reform of it. 

Upon several campuses a desire is al- 
ready becoming articulate for education 
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as distinguished from grades, diplomas, 
and the honors of so-called “scholarship”’. 
What is still more striking is the amount 
of investigative thinking that undergrad- 
uates are doing concerning the nature and 
the processes of real education. Student 
journals, student committees, and student 
conventions and conferences bear witness 
to such thinking. Moreover—and this 
should be placed alongside the five sets 
of disquieting facts—college authorities 
are taking much of the student criticism 
as cooperation, and they are asking for 
more of it. Indeed, there is danger that 
the hospitality that student reformers re- 
ceive will lead them to think that their 
task is less difficult and drastic than it is. 

Students, like their elders, over-sim- 
plify problems, and then expect too much 
from this or that particular reform- 
mechanism. They jump into honor 
systems as a cure for cribbing, but honor 
systems fail to cure, for the college, by 
its official methods of teaching, testing, 
marking, and graduating, constantly 
trains new recruits to habits of evasion 
and pretense. Jumping back to the sys- 
tem of proctors will not even check this 
infection. “Honor courses” for juniors 
and seniors who have won high grades 
in freshman and sophomore work seem 
—wonderful to relate—like an almost 
revolutionary advance. But what is the 
significance of high freshman and sopho- 
more grades? What about the other 
juniors and seniors and all the under- 
classmen? If a really creative principle 
has been discovered, its validity can 
hardly be restricted to any superior group, 
certainly not to superiority determined 
by existing freshman and sophomore 
tests. More “cuts”, more electives, fewer 
lecture courses, less dependence upon re- 
productive memory, courses that are more 
closely related to current problems, gen- 
eral revision of the curriculum? Perhaps; 
but from each of these, however sound it 
may be in itself, too much will be ex- 
pected. The reason is that, whereas the 
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basic difficulty in all the sombre facts 
that I have detailed is one of motives 
and purposes, these reforms do not suffi- 
ciently provide for any new dynamic of 
the mind. 

The student may as well make up his 
mind that education is not something that 
an institution does to him or bestows 
upon him. His professors haven’t it in 
their keeping, and he cannot acquire it 
by accommodating himself to them. The 
way out of the present peril is for the 
student to commune with himself as to 
what he really wants, and then to go im- 
placably after it! 

Not less, but more, should the pro- 
fessor ask the same question from his 
own station. For he, because of more 
deeply ingrained mental habits, is even 
more likely than the student to rest his 
mind upon thd pillow of comfortable 
general terms. Few teachers have had a 
college training that equips them to un- 
derstand the dynamics of their own 
minds and of the minds about them; few 
of them realize that teaching is funda- 
mentally a relating of the motives of the 
teacher to the motives of the learned in 
such a way that the learner’s motives 
grow. Hence the paradox of professors 
who devotedly labor to promote culture 
and scholarship, but hinder both by this 
very devotion. 

When students, shaking themselves 
loose from catchwords and academic 
conventionalities, and teachers, facing the 
by-products of their classrooms, get to- 
gether and talk over what they respec- 
tively want, then something significant 
will happen. No doubt several of the 
schemes just mentioned will be adopted, 
but these will be minor happenings. Far 
more important will be the differentia- 
tion of students who want to learn from 
those who do not. Present timid minori- 
ties of intellectually eager and critical 
collegians will come into the open, grow in 
number and in courage, and at last be- 
come the academic type, while those in- 
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corrigibly indisposed to learn will be 
given leave to withdraw. Still more im- 
portant will be the reconstruction of the 
w hole teaching-testing-grading-graduat- 
ing machine. The details of this recon- 
struction will be determined by the 
conditions already described, but it will 
proceed in its totality from the simple 
and sensible, though revolutionary, as- 
sumption that students desire to learn. 

When this assumption prevails, it will 
be evident that the teacher’s first duty is 
to induce the student to judge this desire 
critically. What do I want to know? 
Why just this ‘rather than something 
else? Can I learn this without first 
learning something else? What tools 
must I be able to command? 
What processes are essential? What is 
the evidence of success or failure? 
The professor who works with the 
student in the sphere of such self-pro- 
pulsion will not fail of the influence that 
his wider experience justifies. In fact, 
the danger always will be that the 
awakened student will lean too heavily 
upon his more learned friend. 

The marking system, with its intru- 
sion of artificial and corrupting motives, 
wil! disappear, but tests will not. They 
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will be more thorough rather than less, 
for they will seek evidence of independ- 
ent power and productiveness, not (as at 
present) of dependent reproductiveness. 
Whether we shall have “graduating 
classes” (with their apparently inevitable 
tendency towards cheap standardization ) 
is doubtful, but we need have no doubt 
that genuine productivity or concrete evi- 
dence that the student can use his intel- 
lect to advantage will receive recognition. 

One can imagine “commencement day” 
transformed into an exhibit of student 
productions expressive of student inter- 
ests and desires, productions as varied as 
the personalities represented. One will 
be represented by a literary essay; an- 
other by a poem; another by a piece of 
historical or scientific or philosophical 
learning that he himself has dug out; a 
musical composition will speak for one, 
a mechanical invention for another, and 
skill in the manipulation of important 
processes will be duly registered. 

In some such direction lies the impera- 
tive reform of college education. There 
are signs that it is starting, and that the 
present generation of undergraduates can 
have a part in it if they so desire. 
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ANGELL, Ropert Cootey, The Campus. (Ap- 
pleton, 1928, 239 pages, $2.50.) 

The author presents an impressionistic pic- 
ture of undergraduate life on the campus of 
the large university as distinguished from the 
isolated college of liberal arts, based upon 
observation on the campus of the University 
of Michigan corroborated by the impressions 
of observers on the campuses of other univer- 
sities. His method is that of insight rather 
than of objective and statistical data. There 
are fourteen tables of quantitative data in the 
Appendices. 

He finds the evidence of general and pro- 
gressive disorganization of undergraduate life 
in a low intellectual interest, in the organi- 
zation of interest and enthusiasms around 
athletics and campus “activities” at the ex- 
pense of scholarship, in uncritical conformity 
to campus conventions, in low morale, and in 
a general indifference to religion and spiritual 
ideals. The Campus presents a picture of the 
faculty with its scholarly ideals and enthusi- 
asms set over against an apathetic student 
body with superficial and externalistic atti- 
tudes. He locates the chief causes of this 
disorganization in the invasion of the college 
campus by the superficiality, the externalism, 
and the commercialism of contemporaneous 
American life, against which the faculty seems 
quite powerless to make any effective headway. 

The discussion deals with coeducation, fra- 
ternities and sororities, dormitory life, ath- 
letics, campus activities, recreation, self sup- 
port, religion, and campus morale. He con- 
cludes that on the whole coeducation is dis- 
advantageous, that the remedy for the evils 


of intercollegiate athletics is intra-mural ath- 
letics, that ‘activities’ make for externalism 
and inhibit personal growth, that student 
recreation tends strongly in the direction of 
the trivial and the exciting, and that self 
support is wholesome if limited in amount. 

In the matter of religion, the author finds 
that undergraduates have little knowledge of 
the Bible, and that few have a steadying faith. 
Not more than one-third have a sufficiently 
organized view of life to affect conduct. There 
is little adherence to creeds or ecclesiastical 
institutions. Prayer is more common and most 
students tend toward belief in a Supreme 
Being, though, as the author believes, through 
“playing safe” rather than from conviction. 
Church attendance has greatly declined. The 
reasons for the decline in religion are assigned 
to general indifference in society itself, the 
negative influence of the critical scientific 
method, the speed and externality of contem- 
poraneous life with its competing interests, the 
sheltered life of students that protects them 
from great crises in experience, and a general 
aversion of students to self analysis. 

The author limits himself to description and 
interpretation of existing conditions without 
offering a solution. The picture is dark and 
quite disquieting. The college, the institution 
upon which society has largely depended as 
the center of stimulating idealism, appears to 
be engaged in a futile struggle against the 
disintegrating forces that invade the campus 
from the surrounding American culture. Those 
who are familiar with the external and obvious 
aspects of campus life are likely to feel that 
in The Campus there is a more or less realistic 
picture of undergraduate life. Of these some 
would doubtless be tempted to agree with Dean 
McConn’s recent suggestion that the college 
transform itself into a kindergarten with 
appropriate club appurtenances to take care of 
the “young barbarians” on a non-intellectual 
basis. Others will doubtless feel that there is 
a much deeper and more fundamental aspect 
of life on the campus and that the author’s 
picture is a limited and partial account of the 
reality of undergraduate experience. Such 
observers are likely to feel that it is very easy 
to be misled by the sophistication and surface 
behavior of students. Among these there will 
be those who will agree with the reply of Dr. 
Meiklejohn to Dean McConn that in the under- 
graduate are intellectual and spiritual resources 
that are repressed by many of the traditional 
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authoritarian and formal techniques of college 
education that only wait the release of vital 
processes in education to spring forth into 
dynamic, adventurous, and creative intellectual 
achievement. May it not be that the location 
of the causes of campus disorganization all 
but exclusively in the invasion of the disinte- 
grating factors of the Great Society is an over- 
simplified and easy solution of the problem? 
When faculty ideals and student ideals are set 
over against each other in such uncompromis- 
ing conflict, one suspects that the chief fault 
may lie with the college itself. At least it is 
worth while for administrators and teachers 
to ask the question. 

In his chapter on “Learning,” the author 
lays some of the blame for student apathy 
upon faulty organization and teaching tech- 
nique. This seems to this reviewer the open 
way to the solution of the problem. There are 
not a few who are convinced that the regi- 
mented and authoritative techniques of much 
college administration and teaching are well 
calculated to destroy whatever intellectual 
curiosity the undergraduate brings to the col- 
lege and to dull rather than to quicken his 
enthusiasm for intellectual endeavor. There 
are those who are convinced, on the basis 
of experimental experience, that when students 
are admitted to responsible participation in the 
determination of the content and procedure of 
the educational process in a fellowship of 
learning with their teacher-counselors, student 
response is dynamic, wholehearted, and crea- 
tive. Perhaps the most fundamental problem 
before the American college is how to help the 
eager spirit of youth to discover and release 
the capacities that are resident in him for deal- 
ing with reality on the level of responsible, 
creative, and zestful achievement.—William 
Clayton Bower. 


Bass, ArcHER B., Protestantism in the United 

States. (Crowell, 1929, $3.00.) 

America has been considered the land of 
sectarianism. Annual church reports and the 
United States census have made us aware of 
the divisions and sub-divisions within our 
larger denominations as well as of the minor 
sects that are within our national boundaries. 
There has been a tendency on the part of some 
students to account for these by factors of 
peculiar American quality—political and reli- 
gious freedom, separation of church and state, 
free lands, opportunities for segregation and 
isolation, problems arising in the rapid settle- 
ment of country and city. 

Mr. Bass, however, brings statistics which 


give a slightly different view of the causes. 


Many of these groups, he calls to our atten- 
tion, had their origins across the sea and have 
been imported into this country. Thus from 
1607 to the present there have been 42 groups 
imported, whereas 112 are native. Moreover, 
of these latter the appearance of many is due 
to old country factors coming into conflict with 


the new as in the case, for instance, of race 
and language. 

The author recognizes the effect of the 
Frontier and of “politico-religious theories” 
as causal forces in these sectarian divisions, 
but lays greater stress upon “aspects of theo- 
logical belief, theories of church polity, and 
sociological ideas.” It is in the making of this 
point, however, that the author reveals the 
real weakness of his book, for it would seem 
that, in America as elsewhere, it is always the 
social-political-economic-religious order that 
gives rise to theologies and views of ecclesias- 
tical systems. 

The second part of the Book (Chapters VI- 
XI), under the title, “Interdenominationalism 
in the United States; Its Problems and Prog- 
ress,” is an exceptionally fine piece of inform- 
ing, prophetic work. An immense collection of 
statistics is presented in dealing with such 
questions as Cooperation and the Distribution 
of Denominations Among the States; Coopera- 
tion and Home Missions; Cooperation and 
Foreign Missions and Training for Coopera- 
tion. In these chapters and others the reli- 
gious situation of our country is frankly 
presented, with neither undue pessimism nor 
optimism. Problems and difficulties are out- 
lined, and suggestions offered for solutions and 
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remedies. In Cooperation and the United 
Church as in Additional Movements Toward 
Cooperation, some of the measures now being 
followed to escape the evils of overlapping 
and over-churching are reviewed. 

Some weaknesses in this otherwise excellent 
work must be mentioned. One feels that the 
author too often makes use of magazine arti- 
cles for his statements, rather than the minutes 
or other reports of associations or conventions 
of religious bodies. Too much reliance at 
times may have been placed upon the glowing 
accounts of certain “union efforts” rather than 
upon actual achievement. 

There is also a laxity in the use of terms 
or the making of statements that detracts from 
the complete teliability of the work as a whole. 
“Anabaptists and Baptists. . admitted 
only those believers who had been immersed” 
(page 38). “The Anabaptists, Baptists and 
Mennonites contended that believers only 
should be baptized. The mode of baptism was 
by sprinkling or pouring, until around 1640 
the Particular Baptists began to use immer- 
sion. "(page 40). Did Anabaptists and 
Mennonites then become  immersionists? 

. in the Declaration and Address pro- 
posed by Thomas Campbell and concurred in 
by his father (?) Alexander Campbell . . . ” 
(page 55). The Methodist Episcopal Church 
is listed as one arising in this country under 
the leadership of Philip “Embry” (Embury) 
while the Baptists | are among those arising in 
the old country, “since they were organized 
among the comers to this country, and espe- 
cially, were led by ministers trained elsewhere. 
“But Embury and Barbara Heck came from 
Ireland with a group of other Wesleyans who 
as such organized their church in New York 
1766-67. 

Such mistakes and inconsistencies as these 
and others that may have been mentioned, 
tend to raise doubts as to the trustworthiness 
of all statistics quoted and statements made. 
The book, however, is a very timely and help- 
ful contribution in the study of American 
Protestantism.—R. E. E. Harkness. 


Dixon, Rotanp B. The Building of Cultures. 

(Scribners’, 1928, 312 pages, $4.00.) 

This volume represents an attempt to escape 
from the futility of the prevailing argument 
about environmentalism, racialism, evolution- 
ism, and diffusionism as playing the dominant 
role in the origin and growth of culture. It 
endeavors, through a painstaking study of the 
actual historical facts concerning individual 
cultural traits, to arrive at an understanding 
of human culture as the product of the inter- 
play of many factors. In the examination of 
each factor, the author is ever conscious of 
the way in which its effectiveness is constantly 
being modified by others. He admits that the 
impress of geographical environment upon 
culture is apparent, but that it varies in im- 
portance from time to time within the same 


area, and influences different aspects of the 


same culture in varying degrees at the same 
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time. Races doubtless differ in the relative 
frequency of their inventive geniuses, but every 
race has its gifted individuals, and no race 
is as a whole “inferior.” Many traits of cul- 
ture now widely diffused have been invented 
only once, but many other traits have been 
invented many times. 

The author’s demolition of the grossly over 
simplified theories of his opponents is excel- 
lent, but in working out his own theory he 
employs the same methods, and arrives at 
results but litttle less superficial. He recog- 
nizes that culture grows and changes most 
rapidly, not at the center of its origin, but at 
the periphery, where it comes in contact with 
other cultures. But he fails to recognize that 
the most significant aspects of acculturation are 
not the external modifications of traits, but the 
modifications of group attitudes and the 
changes in meaning which traits may undergo 
without significant objective change in the 
traits themselves. To this more penetrating 
analysis of the socio-psychological mechanisms 
through which cultural attitudes are extended 
and modified the volume makes no contribu- 
tion—Howard E. Jensen. 


Dovuctass, H. Paut, How to Study the City 
Church. (Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 215 pages, 
$1.50.) 

Here is another significant study from the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
In the Introduction, the demand for such a 
work is set forth in language quoted from the 
reviewer of this volume: “In too large a 
measure the church of today is governed by 
the blessed trinity of chance, accident and mis- 
take. Building upon unconfirmed belief has 
been her most costly error. In other realms 
whim and caprice have been replaced by scien- 
tific and accurate surveys. The church, too, 
must accept this method if she would have the 
largest measure of success.” This study splen- 
didly meets this need. Every pastor and other 
church leader should study continually to 
understand the various problems of his church 
and parish, and I know of nowhere outside of 
the walls of a theological school where one 
will find a better guide for such a study than 
is to be found in this small volume—F. O. 
Beck. 


Jerrerson, CuHartes E., Cardinal Ideas of 
Jeremiah. (Macmillan, 1928, 220 pages, 
2.00.) 


One evidence of the effectiveness of this 
book is that I found myself getting so inter- 
ested in Jeremiah that I got my Bible and fin- 
ished the book by reading a chapter or two 
at a time alternating with Jeremiah. If the 
purpose of books about the Bible is to make 
the study of the Bible itself more interesting 
and valuable, Dr. Jefferson has certainly suc- 
ceeded in that purpose. The author realizes 
that even a great many religious people do 
not read Jeremiah, and for that reason this 
most remarkable Hebrew prophet is dead. 

‘My purpose,” says Dr. Jefferson, “is to 
raise him from the dead. I want you to feel 
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his heart beat, and hear him breathe. I want 
you to know him so that he can become your 
companion, and you and he can walk together 
along life’s difficult and checkered way.’ 

The author presents a clear outline of the 
times and conditions of national life under 
which Jeremiah lived and prophesied. This 
makes the approach to the book such that its 
meaning becomes clear and the prophet’s 
actions understandable. He has done a splen- 
did piece of work in combating some current 
misconceptions of Bible students concerning 
this prophet who in time came to have such a 
hold upon the Hebrews that some thought that 
even Christ himself was Jeremiah returned. 
The most noteworthy of these is the heroic 
attempt to clear him of his unjust title, “The 
Weeping Prophet.” 

In my opinion, the third chapter, dealing 
with the thought that religion is an affair of 
the heart, and the last chapter, portraying 
Jeremiah as a prophet of hope, are alone worth 
more than the price of the book.—Frank K. 
Suddath. 


Kennepy, Hucu A. Stuppert, The Impatience 
of a Layman. (Century, 1928, 200 pages, 
$2.00.) 

One soon gets the impression in reading this 
fluent and facile book that the author has 
suffered impatient and puzzled parsons quite 
long enough and now believes that in the in- 
terest of all that is beautiful, true, and good, 
and as plain and obvious as the nose on one’s 
face, the layman who has the answer should 
speak up. 

Those who read between the lines will be 
rewarded by a living contact with a most lov- 
able and cultivated pilgrim, who has had a 
deep and genuine religious experience. But 
those who read books for the meat in them, 
and expect clear, straight, disciplined thinking 
—even in a popular discussion of the meta- 
physical problems of religion—will not find 
The Impatience of a Layman a light to their 
feet or a lamp to their path—John A. Mac- 
Sporran. 


PottaKorr, SALOMON, The Rejected Messiah. 

(Boni, 1928, 289 pages.) 

Poliakoff has written a moving, well told 
story of one of the strangest figures in Jewish 
history, the pseudo-Messiah Sabbatai Zevy. 
Both historic fact and Jewish tradition make 
Sabbatai Zevy a clever imposter; at best a 
self deluded visionary, who placed self inter- 
est, vanity, and desire for power above the 
great cause which he espoused as a personal 
adventure. Poliakoff has novelized history by 
imputing to the pseudo-Messiah psychological 
motives which apparently explain his sudden 
undignified conversion to Mohammedanism. 
However, in his attempt to create this psycho- 
logical novel, he brought to light only those 
facts of history which fitted into his picture, 
and eliminated all others, both before and after 
the Messiah’s conversion. 

The appearance of “Messiah” was not a rare 
phenomenon in Jewish history. From the days 
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of the Roman persecutions, down to compara- 
tively recent times, hardly a century passed 
when some person did not arise as a Messiah 
in some part of the far flung Jewish world, 
announcing his mission to lead the Jews out 
of their captivity and misery back to the Prom- 
ised Land. The greater the misery of the 
Jews, the more frequent were these messianic 
apparitions, arising as they did out of the 
poignancy of the Jewish desire for a short cut 
to happiness, a final miraculous salvation. 

Some of the Messiahs seem to have been fine 
ethical personalities, ready to sacrifice their 
very lives in the vindication of the sincerity 
of their belief in their missions and the belief 
of their followers in them. Among these may 
be mentioned Solomon Molcho in Rome, and 
before him the pseudo-Messiah in Yemen and 
the pseudo-Messiah in Crete. On the other 
hand, there were others, like the Syrian Mes- 
siah, Serene, and the Turkish Messiah, Sabba- 
tai Zevy, who were adventurers willing to take 
part in the messianic adventure, let it lead them 
where it may. But when these were con- 
fronted with dangers to their own person they 
sacrificed their ideals and beliefs in return for 
more mundane rewards. 

Poliakoff’s explanation of Sabbatai’s psy- 
chology leading to his conversion is quite in- 
triguing. He makes him the dupe of a clever 
renegade Jewish physician in the Sultan’s 
court, who promised the Sultan to deprive 
the Messiah of his power without making him 
a martyr. This physician placed before Sab- 
batai Zevy two alternative tests of his sin- 
cerity, one a physical test and the other a 
moral test. The physical test consisted in 
allowing himself to be shot full of arrows. 
This test Sabbatai Zevy was ready to accept, 
encouraged by his messianic spouse, the 
strangely fascinating Sarah. The moral test 
was that of apparently accepting Moham- 
medanism by putting on his head the green 
turban of Mohammed and appearing in this 
guise before his followers, thereby testing the 
depth of belief which they had in him as their 
Messiah. The second test appealed to Sabbatai 
Zevy as more difficult and worth while, and 
he accepted it in all sincerity, despite the plead- 
ings of Sarah. Of course, the Jews did not 
understand the greatness of the test to which 
their Messiah was putting them, and they re- 
jected him. 

This may be interesting psychological “novel- 
izing,” but hardly does justice to historic truth 
and to the spirit of the great phenomenon 
which in that day shook world Jewry to its 
depths. It makes of Sabbatai Zevy a great 
heroic, tragic figure. -It ignores, however, the 
subsequent acts of his life which showed him 
to be a double dealing, small Turkish official 
in the pay of the Sultan, and it minimizes the 
trickeries and duplicities of this brilliant ad- 
venturer who, by making Messianism a career, 
plunged the Jewish people into even blacker 
spiritual misery than they had endured before. 
The real tragedy, the truly heroic tragedy, is 
that of the Jewish people itself. For, despite 
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its clear-minded teachings that messianic salva- 
tion must come to Israel only when it comes 
to the rest of humanity, and when they, to- 
gether with all humanity, are ready for it— 
the Jewish people has nevertheless been goaded 
on by its, at times, unbearable suffering to 
grasp again and again at every mystic straw 
that seemed to offer a way to immediate sal- 
vation—A. M. Dushkin. 


Rocers, CLEMENT F., The Case of Christian- 
ity. (Harper, 1928, 278 pages, $3.00.) 

The author, who is professor of pastoral 
theology in King’s College, London, had for 
eight years the experience of being heckled on 
religious questions in Hyde Park, London. 
This defense of Christianity is written with 
the memory of the questions likely to be asked 
by such hecklers. It is a defense of the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the New Testament rec- 
ords and the truth of the main theological 
tenets of Christianity. The author’s position 
is essentially orthodox, but his arguments ;est 
on wide reading. 


WrtHeM, Ricwarp, The Soul of China. (Har- 
court, Brace, 1928, 382 pages, $5.00.) 

This is a fascinating study of Chinese char- 
acteristics as seen by one of the early German 
settlers in Shantung province. In his dual 
role of teacher and preacher to the colonists, he 
was enabled to study the language and the 
customs of this quaint people over a term of 
some twenty-five years. His spirit of fair play 
and friendliness leads him to defend the Chinese 
in their passive resistance to the powerful 
western nations. He scores the Japanese ruth- 
lessness, the German brutality, the English 
greed for markets, and the unashamed Russian 
duplicity in no uncertain words. He plays up 
the splendid Chinese culture, their wonderful 
assimilative powers, their staying powers in 
face of alien invasion and their magnificent 
faith in their own native worth and their 
golden future. He tells of the mighty influ- 
ence of Confucius upon the entire nation; shows 
why the war lords got such a powerful hold 
upon the provinces; how the recent nationalist 
movement finally came to the rescue of China 
just at the time when her doom as an inde- 
pendent nation seemed to be sounding; and pic- 
tures something of the coming greatness and 
influence of this friendly people in the coun- 
cil of nations. Seldom does a foreign writer 
see so clearly the unique combination of char- 
acter elements which account for the true 
greatness of this people. To read this book 
with an open mind is to become the friend of 
China forever—Fred Merrifield. 


Four Books On the Negro 


Tue AMERICAN Necro. (American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
1928, 359 pages, $2.00.) 

The November issue of the Annals of. the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is devoted to a study of the American 
Negro. This is the work of about forty 
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authors representing every shade of opinion. 

The authors are about one-half from each race. 

Every phase of our racial situation is treated, 

such as health, crime, education, religion, and 

economics. This is by far the best and most 
comprehensive study that has been collected 
within one volume. No student of the Ameri- 
can Negro should fail to read it. The work 
closes with a brief review of 15 recent books 
dealing with the racial situation in America.— 

C. H. Hamlin 

NEGRO Couzaczs AND UNIVERSITIES, SuRVEY OF. 
(Bureau of Education, Dept. of Interior, 
1928, 160 pages, $1.50.) 

This is a thorough survey of the 79 Negro 
colleges and universities in the United States. 
It reveals the tremendous strides made in the 
higher education of the Negro within the last 
ten years. In 1916 there were 31 such insti- 
tutions with an enrollment of 2,132; in 1926 
this number had increased to 79 with an en- 
rollment of 13,860 doing work of college grade. 
This represents an increase of 550 per cent for 
that period. 

Much remains to be done yet. Graduate 
and professional schools should open their 
doors to all seekers after truth. The Negro 
is yet handicapped for trained leadership. Ne- 
groes now enrolled in the public schools num- 
ber over 2,000,000. This instruction is being 
given by 47,000 teachers, many of whom are 
deficient in proper training. Their elementary 
and preparatory education is dependent on the 
institution of higher education. 

There is a great shortage of negro physicians 
and dentists, but the greatest shortage is in 
trained ministers. The average number of 
graduates from Negro theological seminaries 
is only 10 annually. The trained Negro turns 
from the usual primitive religion of the un- 
trained Negro and at the same time becomes 
sceptical of the religion of the white man due 
to his indifference, if not actual support of, 
present racial injustice—C. H. H. 

Woorter, T. J. Jr, The Negro Problem in 
Cities. (Doubleday Doran, 1928, 281 pages, 
$2.50.) 

The Negro Problem in Cities is a thorough 
study of the problems confronting the Negro 
in city life. The migration to the city has 
been rapid within the last decade. City con- 
veniences have not been extended to the Negro. 
Often he is restricted in areas out of propor- 
tion to numbers. This makes it possible to 
exploit the Negro through excessive rents. In 
Richmond, Va., the Negro thirty percent of 
the population lives in ten percent of the city 
area. 

Often there is a feeling among white people 
that Negroes wish to move in white sections 
in order to be with the whites. This is utterly 
false. The Negro wants better facilities and 
moves out for better living conditions. When 
the colored section has conveniences the Negro 
prefers his own group. He is opposed to 


segregation that accompanies discrimination. 
When there is no discrimination the Negro 
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voluntarily segregates, as is shown by the 
example of Harlem in New York City. 

Mr. Woofter gives a thorough treatment of 
housing conditions, educational opportunities, 
and recreational facilities for the Negro in our 
principal cities. This study includes a_ first 
hand observation in sixteen cities in the United 
States. Seven of these cities are in the North 
and nine are in the South. Our author con- 
cludes that the situation is encouraging with 
much remaining to be done—C. H. H. 


Locke, ALAIN, The New Negro. 
452 pages, $5.00.) 
The New Negro is a collection of rare ma- 
terials treating of the Negro culturally and 


(Boni, 1927, 
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socially. It contains a collection of recent Ne- 
gro contributions to American literature and 
art. A new type has arisen—the city Negro. 
The Negro has shifted to the city faster than 
the white man. A generation ago they were 
almost entirely rural. Now one-third of our 
Negro population lives in the city. 

Much has been written about the Negro, but 
whoever wishes to know him should let him 
speak for himself. In this volume we have 
self expression, the Negro treating his own 
life from every angle. There are thirty-eight 
authors of this work edited by Mr. Locke. 
Every school of thought is represented. The 
volume closes with an exhaustive bibliography 
of Negro literature—C. H. H. 
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METHODS OF PRIVATE RELIGIOUS LIVING 


By HENRY N. WIEMAN, Author of “The Wrestle of Religion with Truth” 


Divers tests have demonstrated that theit use produces definite observable improvement in poise and power. 


have sometimes shown themselves helpful to a startling degree. 


The Graphic Bible By Lewis Browne 
“The book is a marvel of compression. I do not see 
how so much information has been packed in so small 
space.”—Francis J. McConnell, Bishop, No. M. E. Church. 
Price $2.50 


. They 

Price $1.75 

Victim and Victor By John Rathbone Oliver 
Author of “Fear” 

_ “This VICTIM AND VICTOR is as unmistakable as 

incense. He has about him the dignity of the liturgy he 

loves. He shines.”—New York Evening Post. Price $2.50 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE 


Edited by BISHOP GORE—1624 pages—1,200,000 words—Price $5.00 


Clergyman or layman will find this Gore Commentary the quickest, handiest answer to Bible points cropping up 
in his reading and sermonizing on which he wishes “to make sure he is right.” 


The Origins of the Synagogue and the Church 
By Dr. Kaufmann Kohler 
Author of “Jewish Theology” 

Shows how the free churches trace their descent in a 

direct line from the ancient synagogue. rice $3.00 


The Soul Comes Back By Joseph H. Coffin 


Famous Whittier plan of fitting his college education 
into the student’s life and antecedents. 
“I am fascinated by your plan.”—George A. Coe. 
Probable price $2.00 


TONGUES OF FIRE: A Bible Composed of Sacred Scripture of the Pagan World 
Compiled by GRACE H. TURNBULL 


Sufficient first-hand data from which to ferm your own opinion as to the highest peaks of thought and God-ward 


aspiration reached by the prophets, priests, philosophers and poets of antiquity. 


Developing Personality in Boys 
By W. Ryland Boorman 


Program and curriculum are thought of as belonging 
to the zone of interaction between the individual and his 
social setting. Price $2.50 


Price $3.50 


Souls in the Making By John G. Mackenzie 
A master of psychology with a background of pastoral 
experience details a variety of psychological approaches 
to the problems of mental distress which every modern 

minister should be thus equipped to help solve. 
Probable price $2.25 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY AND THE ETHIC OF JESUS 


By HARRY F. WARD, Author of the “New Social Order” 


A searching inquiry into whether conditions are as good as they seem these recent years with us Americans. 


Moral Adventure By Burnett Hillman Streeter 
“The Ethics of sex have seldom been more boldly or 

more wisely handled.”—The Spectator. 
Reprinted from his larger book “Adventure.” Price $1.25 


Probable price $2.50 

The Christ of God By S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 

For Dr. Cadman, the key to the riddle of the world is 
God, and the key to the riddle of God is Christ. 

Probable price $1.50 


STORING UP TRIPLE RESERVES 


By ROGER W. BABSON, Babson Statistical Organization 


Conclusions derived from a study of data which cost over a million dollars to collect. 


Sacraments By A. L. Lilley 
“Theology is the most intelligent opinion of itself that 
religion can form” is the proposition expounded here. 
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rice $1.50 


Probable price $2.00 
Frankness in Religion By Robert J. Hutcheon 


Can it be shown that man is a religion maker and user 
in the same way he is a language maker and user? 
Price $2.50 





LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON RELIGION 


By JEROME DAVIS 


All who are interested in the trend of the times will be curious to learn what Labor’s international leaders like 
Henderson, Lansbury, Vandervelde, Kautsky, Lenfm, Trotsky, Gandhi, Kagawa, Green, Maurer, Muste, etc., have to 


say for labor on the church and religion. 


Morality in the Making 
By Roy E. Whitney 
What the personal manager of a big corporation with 


thousands of employees has learned about “how to read 
character.” Price $1.50 


Probable price $2.00 


The Psychology of Religious Awakening 

By Elmer T. Clark, S.T.D., L.L.D. 

The only work in twenty-five years to apply sufficiently 
large masses of statistical data to form sound inferences 
concerning how young men and women are reacting to 
the conversion experience today. Price $2.50 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA 
By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, Author of “The Development of Japan,” etc. 


Christianity in China complete in one well documented volume. 
the history of Western intercourse with China down to 1927. 


An invaluable aid to all who wish to understand 
Price $5.00 


At your bookstore or from 
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NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
ON THE HOLT LIST 


RELIGION Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago 


A rejoinder to the emancipated who feel that religion is outgrown and soon 
to be relegated to the limbo of superstition and magic. And a timely con- 
tribution to the critical study of the psychology and philosophy of religion, 
written without the philosophical formulas that make the usual book of 
religion so dull for laymen. 


“The lopping off of one religious tradition after another in response to 
scientific knowledge usually is accompanied by a defense of what remains. 
Not so with Ames. For him religion is not a remainder; it is the aggressive 
mastery of the empirically known conditions of life.... A glowing presenta- 
tion of a piety that is as warm as it is unusual in type.” Professor George 
Albert Coe. $3.00 


A WANDERER’S WAY By Charles E. Raven, D.D. 


Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain 
to the King 

A spiritual autobiography tracing one man’s spiritual evolution from child- 

hood, through a period of complete unbelief, to a vital religious experience. 

Dr. Raven has some sharp things to say about the religious nurture he got 

as a boy, as well as some very constructive things about a more wholesome 

scheme of religious education. 


“Against the quiet background of School and University and Church, a man’s 


growth into spiritual self-possession is told with simplicity and candor.”— 


Dean Howard Chandler Robbins. $1.75 


THE STORY PETER TOLD 3, essie Ban 


A “Life of Jesus” that presents to youth hero-worshippers a vigorous Hero 
and a true Friend. Peter tells the story; young John Mark writes it down; 
Miss Ball retells it for boys and girls. Beautifully illustrated. $1.75 


To be published soon 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
By Bishop Charles Gore 


Not just another book about Jesus, but a simple 
modern comment on two short stories—Mark and 
Luke—that will help men and women to read them 
again with fresh eyes. $1.00 


TRUTH AND THE FAITH: 


An Interpretation of Christianity 
By Hartley Burr Alexander 
Scripps College 


An attempt to get at the deep meanings of Chris- 
tianity from a convergence of philosophical, moral, 
artistic, and practical interpretations. 

Probable price $3.50 


From Previous Lists 


SCIENCE IN SEARCH OF GOD 
By Kirtley F. Mather 


“Tt looks as though, out of all the discussions on 
the theme of science in relation to religion, this 
book will become the classic work on the subject.” 
—Halford E. Luccock. 00 


MODERN RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 
Edited by Fred Eastman 


Eleven one-act plays and two pageants that are 
modern in content, religious in appeal, and prop- 
erly dramatic in form. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 
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